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INTRODUCTION 


ULTUM  IN  P All  VO  is  the  motto  of  this 


booklet.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a history 
but  a helper.  Containing,  as  it  does,  something 
of  the  geography,  products,  and  government,  as 
well  as  history  of  our  State,  it  is  written  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  help  some  one  to  find  quickly, 
correct  information  about  Tennessee.  The  facts 
herein  contained  are  based  upon  the  best  authori- 
ties and  the  latest  statistics.  In  a work  of  this 
size,  necessarily,  many  things  must  be  omitted, 
that  in  a larger  work  would  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned. 
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TENNESSEE, 


The  sixteenth  State. 

Called  the  “Volunteer  State.” 

Admitted  to  the  Union  June  1,  1796. 

Tennessee  freed  her  own  slaves. 

Seceded  from  the  Union  June  8,  1861. 

Furnished  to  the  Confederate  army  more  than 
103,000  soldiers,  and  to  the  Federal  army  31,000. 

Over  a hundred  battles  and  skirmishes  of 
the  Civil  War  were  fought  on  Tennessee  soil. 

After  the  war  the  State  was  under  military 
government  till  July  23,  1866,  when  it  was 
readmitted  to  the  Union. 

Contributed  four  regiments  of  soldiers  to  the 
Spanish- American  war,  two  of  them  serving  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  population  of  Tennessee  in  1900  was 
2,020,616. 


Names  Applied  to 
Part  of 

Virginia. 

Carolina. 

Florida. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Watauga. 

New  France. 

Salisbury  District. 
Washington  District. 
Washington  County. 

Iroquois  II 


['ennessee  or  to  Some 
Tennessee. 

Miro. 

Franklin. 

Tenassee. 

Tennessee. 

Frank  land. 

Cumberland. 

North  Carolina. 

Morgan  District. 
.Hamilton  District. 

So u t h wes t Terri tory . 
mting  Ground. 


Watauga. 


Settled  in  1769. 

William  Bean  built  his  cabin  here. 

James  Robertson  and  John  Sevier  both  lived 
in  this  settlement. 

First  settlement  made  by  white  people  within 
the  boundaries  of  Tennessee. 

In  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
at  the  junction  of  Watauga  River  and  Boone's 
Creek. 

Articles  of  the  Watauga  Association. 

Lasted  from  1772  till  1778. 

First  written  constitution  adopted  west  of 
the  Allegany  Mountains. 

First  constitution  drawn  up  by  native  born 
Americans. 

First  Three  Settlements  in  Tennessee. 

Watauga. — In  East  Tennessee  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Watauga  River  and  Boone’s  Creek.  Settled 
in  1769.  William  Bean. 

Cahter’b  Valley. — Near  the  present  site  of 
Rogersville.  Settled  in  1771.  Carter  and  Parker 
and  people  frem  Wolf’s  Hill,  now  Abingdon,  Va. 

Nollichucky. — On  the  Nolliehucky  or  Non- 
achucky  River.  Called  also  Brown’s  settlement 
or  Brown’s  store.  Settled  in  1772.  Jacob  Brown. 


Important  Dates. 

1709. — William  Bean  built  his  cabin. 

1772. — Watauga  Association  formed. 

1775. — Settlement  named  Washington  District. 

1777. — Annexed  to  North  Carolina  and  name 
changed  to  Washington  county. 

1787.  — County  of  Washington  ceded  by  North 

Carolina  to  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  as  a consequence,  the  people  of  that 
county  formed  the  State  of  “Frank- 
land.” 

1785. — First  Legislature  meets  at  Jonesboro  and 
changes  name  to  “ Franklin.' ” 

1788. *— The  State  of  Franklin  ended  and  the 

county  became  again  a part  of  North 
Carolina. 

1790. — Again  ceded  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, by  Samuel  Johnson  and  Benjamin 
Hawkins,  Senators  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Called  the  ‘-Territory  South  of 
the  Ohio  River,1’  but  popularly  known 
as  the  “Southwest  Territory.” 

1796. — Admitted  as  the  sixteenth  State  and  called 
“Tennessee.” 

Jonesboro. 

Oldest  town  in  the  State.  Laid  out  in  1779. 

Named  for  William  .Jones,  a North  Carolina 

statesman.  County  seat  of  Washington  county. 

s 


James  Robertson. 


Born  in  Brunswick  county,  Va.,  June  28, 
1742.  Moved  to  Wake  county,  N.  C.,  in  1750. 
Married  Miss  Charlotte  Reeves,  1767.  Moved  to 
Watauga,  1770.  Commandant  of  Watauga  fort. 
In  1778  sought  a home  farther  in  the  wilderness 
and  came  to  the  Cumberland  River.  Called  the 
“Father  of  Tennessee,'5  and  also  the  “Father  of 
Middle  Tennessee.55 

Remarkable  for  his  keen  eyes,  his  light  step, 
his  quick  wit,  and  his  acute  hearing.  Brave, 
trustworthy,  capable  of  enduring  great  hardships 
and  filled  with  fortitude.  Possessed  a sound  mind 
and  body.  Five  feet,  nine  inches  in  height.  Often 
took  the  part  of  a surgeon,  dressing  the  wounds 
of  the  settlers.  A man  of  unbounded  faith  in 
God,  and  in  the  work  which  he  felt  God  had 
called  him  to  do. 

“We  are  the  advance-guard  of  civilization,55 
he  said,  “and  our  way  is  across  the  continent.55 

One  of  his  favorite  expressions  was,  “Man 
proposes  but  God  disposes.” 

Called  by  the  Indians  the  “White  Father.55 
Brigadier  General  of  Miro  District  during  Win. 
Blount’s  term  as  Territorial  Governor  from  1790 
to  1798.  He  wished  for  his  people  a real  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi.  Died  September,  1814,  at  the 
Chickasaw  Agency,  near  Memphis,  and  was  buried 
there.  His  body  was  removed  to  Nashville,  1825. 
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John  Sevier 


Born,  1745,  in  Rockingham  county,  Virginia. 
Descended  from  a Huguenot  family  named 
Xavier.  Came  to  Watauga  in  1772  and  settled. 
Married  at  seventeen  and  a widower  with  three 
sons  at  twenty-eight.  Married  the  second  time, 
Miss  Katherine  Sherrill,  called  has  “Bonnie  Kate.” 
Died  1815,  while  on  a mission  to  the  Creek  Indians 
in  Alabama.  Buried  in  Alabama,  and  in  June, 
1889,  his  body  was  removed  to  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Called  the  “Father  of  East  Tennessee.”  Five 
feet,  eleven  inches  in  height.  Tall,  erect,  and 
handsome  in  appearance.  Hasty,  impetuous, 
generous,  and  daring.  The  idol  of  his  friends, 
and  the  dread  of  the  Indians,  who  called  him 
“The  Great  Eagle  of  the  Pale  Faces.” 

Fought  at  King’s  Mountain.  Called  also  by 
the  Indians,  “Nollichucky  Jack”  and  the  “Treaty 
Maker.” 

The  first  Governor  of  Tennessee.  Fought 
many  Indian  battles.  Twice  saved  the  Cumber- 
land settlement  from  extermination. 

A member  of  the  “Committee  of  Thirteen.” 
Clerk  of  the  Watauga  Association.  Delegate  to 
North  Carolina  Legislature.  Governor  of  the  State 
ot  Franklin.  Colonel  of  Washington  county. 
Senator  to  North  Carolina  Legislature.  Brigadier 
General  of  Washington  District.  Member  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  Governor  of  Tennessee 
from  179G  to  1801,  and  again  from  1803  to  1809. 


State  of  Franklin, 

Named  for  Benjamin  Franklin. 

First  called  Frankland. 

Lasted  from  1784  till  1788. 

John  Sevier  was  Governor  of  this  State. 

Greeneville  was  the  capital. 

David  Campbell  was  Judge. 

Fort  Loudon. 

Named  for  John,  Earl  of  Loudon,  Governor 
of  Virginia  and  Commander  of  the  king’s  troops 
in  America.  First  fort  built  by  the  English  in 
Tennessee.  Thirty  miles  from  Knoxville  on  the 
Little  Tennessee  River.  Gov.  Glenn,  of  South 
Carolina,  had  charge  of  the  work  of  building. 
Contributions  to  build  it  were  made  by  England, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  Many  individual 
contributions  were  given  also.  Gov.  Glenn 
appointed  Capt.  Demere  and  John  Stewart  to 
lead  the  expedition,  which  reached  its  destination 
November , 1756,  and  began  work.  In  some  his- 
tories it  is  stated  that  Fort  Loudon  was  built  by 
Gen.  Andrew  Lewis,  who  was  sent  by  the  Earl 
of  Loudon.  It  was  manned  by  twelve  cannons, 
brought  to  the  place  suspended  on  poles  and 
pulled  by  horses.  When  the  inmates  of  the  fort 
were  forced  to  surrender  to  tire  Indians  August  7, 
1760,  they  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  the 
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honors  of  war,  but  the  Indians  followed  and 
killed  all  except  eight.  These  made  their  escape. 

Great  Grant  and  Patli  Deed, 

Known  also  as  the  Trmisylvania  Purchase. 
The  Cherokee  Indians  granted  to  Richard  Hender- 
son & Co.  land  between  the  Kentucky  and 
Cumberland  Rivers.  The  council  was  held 
March  17,  1775,  at  Sycamore  Shoals,  on  the 
Watauga  River.  The  company  consisted  of 
Thomas  and  Nathaniel  Hart,  William  Johnston, 
John  Luttrell,  John  Hogg,  David  Hogg,  Leonard 
II.  Bullock  and  Richard  Henderson. 

Colonel  Richard  Henderson, 
s 

Called  by  the  Indians  “Carolina  Dick”  and 
“Treaty  Maker.”  Bought  much  land  from  the 
Indians  for  the  purpose  of  speculation.  Formed 
the  Transylvania  Company. 

Clarendon  Grant. 

Land  granted  by  Charles  II.  of  England  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  Geii.  Monk,  Lord  Ashley  and 
others  in  1663.  Land  lying  between  31°  and  36° 
north  latitude,  and  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Called  at  first  Carolina; 
later,  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina.  It 
included  all  the  present  State  of  Tennessee.  In 
1065,  the  grant  was  enlarged  by  half  a degree  on 
the  north,  and  two  degrees  on  the  south. 
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Block  Houses* 

“A  pioneer  fort  or  station  was  made  by  build- 
ing at  each  corner  of  a square  piece  of  groung  a 
strong  log  house,  with  others  between  if  needed, 
all  having  their  doors  facing  the  inside  of  the 
square.  Thick  posts,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  were 
set  side  by  side  between  the  houses,  to  make  a 
solid  wall  all  around  the  square.  A gate  was 
made  with  heavy  timber  and  fastened  on  the 
inside  with  a strong  chain  or  bar.  Small  open- 
ings were  made  in  the  walls  for  the  men  in  the 
fort  to  shoot  through.  These  were  called  port- 
holes or  loop-holes.” — McGee's  History  of  Tennessee. 

Animals. 

In  early  times,  bears,  panthers,  wolv$%  wild 
cat?,  swans,  geese,  ducks,  tuckeys,  deer  and  buffalo 
were  found  in  abundance  in  Tennessee. 

Rogersville. 

Once  the  seat  of  government  for  East  Ten- 
nessee. 

County  seat  of  Hawkins  county. 

Grceneville. 

In  Greene  county. 

Capital  of  “Franklin”  State. 

Greene  College  established  there,  1701. 

Andrew  Johnson  lived  at  this  place. 
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Capitals* 


Greenville , Capital  of  “Franklin,” 

Rogerr&ville,  Capital  of  the  Southwest  Terri- 
tory, until  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  to 
Knoxville. 

Knoxville,  Capital  of  Tennessee,  till  1812. 

Nashville,  Capital  from  1812  till  1817. 

Knoxville,  Capital  in  1817. 

Murfreesboro,  Capital  from  1819  till  1825. 

Nashville,  since  1825.  Permanent  Capital 
since  1843. 

Amusements  of  Early  Settlers. 

House  raisings,  log  rollings,  choppings,  frolics, 
corn  shuckings,  target  shooting,  throwing  the 
tomahawk,  racing,  jumping,  wrestling,  quilting 
bees. 

Cherokee  Trace. 

An  Indian  road  leading  from  Middle  Ten- 
nessee to  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs. 

Wagon  Road. 

A wagon  road  from  Knoxville  to  Nashville 
was  completed  July,  1795. 

Hollow  Tree  Gap. 

On  the  road  from  Nashville  to  Franklin, 
Frequent  murders  were  committed  here. 
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Committee  of  Thirteen. 

At  Robertson’s  station  in  East  Tennessee  the 
settlers  met,  in  May,  1772,  to  adopt  some  form 
of  government.  The  Watauga  Association  was 
formed  and  thirteen  men  were  chosen  for  the 
management  of  general  affairs.  Five  of  this 
number  were  entrusted  with  the  authority  of 
magistrates.  The  men  chosen  were,  John  Carter, 
James  Robertson,  John  Sevier,  John  Jones,  James 
Smith,  Jacob  Brown,  Jacob  Wo  mac,  William 
Bean,  Robert  Lucas,  Zach  Isbell,  Charles  Robert- 
son, George  Russell,  William  Tatham. 

Mrs.  James  Robertson. 

Maiden  name,  Charlotte  Reeves.  Born  in 
Northampton  county,  JjL  C.,  1751.  In  the  Spring 
of  1780,  came  with  her  five  children  to  the  Cum- 
berland settlement.  The  voyage  was  made  with 
John  Donelson’s  party  (see  page  15)  and  she  was 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  her  brother, 
William  Reeves,  and  of  Charles  Robertson.  A 
brave  and  courageous  woman,  who  endured  many 
hardships  and  was  possessed  with  great  fortitude. 
Turned  the  bloodhounds  on  the  Indians  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Bluffs,  April  2,  1781.  (See  page  26.) 
Mother  of  seven  sons  and  four  daughters.  Two 
of  her  sons  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  As  she 
was  returning  to  the  fort  one  day  the  head  of  one 
of  her  sons  was  stuck  on  the  gate  post.  Died 
near  Nashville  in  J une,  1843,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  John  B. 
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Craighead.  Rev.  John  B.  McFerrin  preached 
her  funeral. 

Col.  Isaac  Bledsoe. 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  at  Cumberland  settle- 
ment, in  1783.  Bledsoe’s  Lick  was  named  for 
him  and  he  built  a fort  there.  Killed  while  at 
work  in  a field. 

Col.  Anthony  Bledsoe. 

Brother  of  Isaac  Bledsoe.  Settled  thirty-five 
miles  from  Nashville,  at  what  is  now  Castalian 
Springs.  A surveyor  and  Indian  fighter.  Close 
friend  of  James  Robertson.  A man  of  cool  cour- 
age, sound  judgment  and  wide  experience  in 
public  affairs.  Ran  the  boundary  line  in  East 
Tennessee.  Moved  to  the  station  of  his  brother 
Isaac,  three  miles  distant  from  his  own,  and 
nearer  Nashborough.  Urged  the  Cumberland 
settlers  to  remain  and  not  give  up  what  they  had 
begun,  even  though  it  cost  them  their  lives.  Left 
in  charge  of  the  principal  fort,  when  Robertson 
went  on  the  Cold  water  expedition.  (See  page  27.) 
Killed  by  the  Indians  July  20,  1788,  in  the  door 
of  his  brother’s  cabin. 

Two  young  men,  one  the  son  of  Col.  Isaac 
and  one  the  son  of  Col.  Anthony  Bledsoe,  and 
both  named  Anthony,  were  killed  and  scalped 
in  Sumner  county  in  1794.  The  murder  of  these 
two  young  men,  together  with  other  outrages, 
caused  the  “Ore  Expedition.” 
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Cumberlan d Settlement, 

About  300  miles  from  Watauga.  James 
Robertson  and  others  settled  here,  1779,  reaching 
their  destination  on  Christmas  day.  John  Doriel- 
son  with  others  joined  them  the  next  Spring. 
(See  page  14.)  The  Indians  called  the  place  the 
“Great  Salt  Lick,”  and  “French  Lick,”  because 
French  traders  had  settled  there.  The  men  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a military  body.  Robertson 
was  made  Colonel;  John  Donelson,  Lieutenant 
Colonel;  Robert  Lucas,  Major;  and  George  Free- 
land, Isaac  Bledsoe,  James  Leiper  (or  Lapier), 
Andrew  Buchanan,  and  John  Rains,  Captains. 

Compact  of  Government. 

Signed  by  256  settlers.  Drawn  up  at  Nash- 
borough,  May,  1780.  At  the  convention  which 
formed  this,  eight  stations  were  represented. 

Tlie  Eight  Stations  of  the  Cumberland. 

Nashborough.  On  the  bluffs  where  Nashville 
is  now.  Principal  fort  and  headquarters  for  all. 

Freeland's.  At  the  spring,  in  North  Nashville. 

Eaton's.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Cumber- 
land. Named  for  Amos  Eaton. 

Gasper  s.  Ten  miles  north  of  Nashville  where 
Goodlettsville  is  now. 

Asher's.  Three  miles  from  Gallatin,  on  a bluff. 

Bledsoe's.  About  seven  miles  from  Gallatin. 
Now  Castalian  Springs. 

Demelson  s.  On  Stone's  River,  and  called 
“Clover  Bottom.” 

Fort  Union.  Six  miles  above  Nashborough. 
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Salt  lacks  of  the  West, 

Where  Nashville  now  stands  was  the  cele- 
brated French  Lick,  or  Great  Salt  Lick.  It  was 
what  is  now  known  as  Sulphur  Spring  Bottom, 
north  of  Capitol  Hill.  Other  salt  licks  were 
known  as  Bledsoe’s,  Mansker’s,  Drake’s,  Eaton’s, 
Denton’s,  Neely’s,  Madison’s,  and  Stone’s. 

Herds  of  buffaloes  and  other  wild  animals 
came  to  these  places  to  get  salt.  Furnaces  were 
erected,  1785,  for  salt  manufacture. 

Up  to  1789  the  salt  springs  or  “licks”  were 
reserved  for  the  State  (North  Carolina).  These 
were  leased  to  parties  who  manufactured  specified 
quantities  of  salt. 

In  1789,  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  ordered  the  sale  of  all  salt  licks,  and 
springs,  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

South  Road, 

A broad  beaten  path  from  French  Lick  to 
Duck  River  and  beyond,  made  by  buffaloes  from 
the  south.  Worn  into  the  earth  several  feet  wide. 

War  Trace. 

An  Indian  path  leading  from  the  lands  of 
the  Cherokees  in  East  Tennessee  to  those  of  the 
Shaw  ness  around  Cumberland  River. 

Natchez  Trace. 

A road  from  Natchez,  Mississippi,  to  the  Great 
Salt  Lick  at  Cumberland  settlement.  Originally 
an  Indian  path. 
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John  Bonelsoii. 


A Virginia  gentleman  who  was  associated 
with  George  Washington  and  other  capitalists  of 
Virginia  in  a land  company.  Brought  a number 
of  settlers  to  Middle  Tennessee  by  water,  and 
kept  a diary  describing  the  voyage.  This  journal 
is  quoted  in  full  in  Ramsey’s  and  other  histories 
of  Tennessee. 

In  his  boat,  the  Adventure,  he  left  Fort  Pat- 
rick Henry  on  the  Holston  River,  December  22, 
1779;  sailed  into  the  Tennessee,  through  the 
Muscle  Shoals,  into  the  Ohio,  up  the  Cumberland 
to  French  Lick,  a distance  of  nearly  2,000  miles. 

A party  of  emigrants  under  Captain  John 
John  Blaekmore,  started  from  Fort  Blackmore  on 
the  Clinch  River,  and  joined  Donelson  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Clinch.  There  were  at  least  thirty 
boats  in  the  entire  fleet,  and  the  party  consisted 
of  men,  women  and  children.  There  were  flats, 
dug-outs  and  canoes.  The  voyagers  passed 
through  many  dangers;  the  thirty  miles  of  whirl- 
pool at  the  Muscle  Shoals  came  near  upsetting 
the  boats;  Indians  tired  at  them  constantly  from 
both  banks  of  the  Tennessee;  one  family  had  the 
small-pox,  and  when  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion thirty-three  had  perished  by  the  way,  and 
nine  were  wounded.  Others,  becoming  discour- 
aged, had  left  the  party,  some  sailing  through 
the  Mississippi  to  Illinois,  others  to  Natchez, 
Mississippi. 
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They  landed  at  Eaton’s,  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  Cumberland  settlement,  Monday,  April  24, 
1780.  Among  those  who  arrived  safely  wrere 
James  Robertson's  wife  and  live  children ; Rachel 
Donelso.n , (daughter  of  Colonel  John  Donelson 
and  afterwards  wife  of  Andrew  Jackson);  and 
the  mother  of  Bailie  Peyton. 

Renfroe  Settlement. 

Moses  Renfroe  and  others  of  Dortelson’s  party 
landed  where  the  Red  River  empties  into  the 
Cumberland,  the  present  site  of  Clarksville. 
Landed  April  12,  1780.  All  killed  by  Indians. 

Twelve  Notables. 

Twelve  men  were  summoned  from  the  vari- 
ous stations  of  the  Cumberland  to  take  charge  of 
public  affairs.  Though  only  ten  met,  they  are 
spoken  of  as  the  “Twelve  Notables.”  Their 
names  were : 

Colonel  James  Robertson, 

Captain  George  Freeland, 

Thomas  Mallory, 

Isaac  Linsey, 

David  Rounsevall, 

Heydon  Wells, 

James  Maulding, 

Ebenezer  Titus, 

Samuel  Barton, 

Andrew  Ewin. 


Mound  Builders 


A race  that  inhabited  Tennessee  in  early 
times. 

They  have  left  numerous  mounds  in  West 
Tennessee,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  on  Big  and 
Little  Tennessee  Rivers,  on  French  Broad,  Duck 
and  Elk  Rivers.  On  a mound  near  Nashville, 
Monsieur  Charleville,  a French  trader,  built  a 
store  in  1714.  Large  burying  grounds  lay  between 
this  and  the  river.  The  number  of  graves  found 
suggests  ail  immense  population. 

On  Big  Harpeth  River  is  a square  mound 
47  by  47  feet  and  25  feet  high.  In  a row  with  it 
are  two  others  from  5 to  10  feet  high. 

In  Sumner  county,  in  a circular  enclosure,  is 
a wall  from  15  to  18  inches  high  enclosing  about 
sixteen  acres. 

In  Williamson  county  are  walls  of  dirt  which 
in  1821  were  4 or  5 feet  in  height  and  from  400 
to  500  yards  long,  the  enclosure  containing  about 
fifty  acres.  Within  this  enclosure  are  three 
mounds,  standing  in  a row,  from  north  to  south. 
Many  ancient  graves  are  near  by,  some  of  the 
human  bones  found  in  them  being  very  large. 

In  Roane  county  is  a mound  30  feet  high, 
and  near  the  Forked  Deer  River,  in  West  Ten- 
nessee, one  is  57  feet.  Many  others  exist  in 
various  parts  of  the  State. 

Among  the  things  found  buried  in  them  are 
human  bones,  entire  skeletons,  layers  of  ashes, 
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arrow  heads,  pottery  and  trinkets.  Many  of 
these  have  been  preserved  by  the  Tennessee  His- 
torical Society  at  Nashville. 

The  trees  and  soil  on  these  constructions 
show  them  to  be  of  ancient  building.  They 
served  as  fortifications,  watch-towers,  dwellings, 
altars  and  burial  places. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  is  the 
old  stone  fort  in  Coffee  county.  In  shape  it  is 
an  irregular  oval. 

Early  Hunters, 

1.  Colonel  Bird  with  a Virginia  regiment 
made  their  first  hunt  in  what  is  now  Sullivan 
county  in  1761.  No  settlers  were  here  except 
men  who  worked  in  the  lead  mines.  Greasy 
Rock  Creek  was  named  by  these  hunters,  and 
Hunter’s  Valley  received  its  name  from  them. 

2.  A party  of  explorers  came  into  East  Ten- 
nessee, in  1761,  among  them  Wallen,  for  whom 
Wallen’s  (Walden’s)  Ridge  is  named.  They 
named  Powell’s  Valley,  Mountain,  and  River, 
from  seeing  the  name  “Ambrose  Powell’’  cut  on 
a tree.  They  gave  names  to  Clinch  Mountain 
and  Clinch  River,  and  Hay  wood  says  they  named 
the  Cumberland  Mountain  from  the  county  of 
Cumberland  in  Virginia. 

3.  John  Rains,  Abraham  Bledsoe,  John 
Baker,  Kasper  Manse, o,  Joseph  Drake,  Uriah 
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Stone  and  others  hunted  through  Middle  Ten- 
nessee about  1769.  They  found  thick  cane 
brakes,  forests,  and  grass.  Some  of  them  after- 
wards settled  at  Cumberland. 

4.  A party  of  men  formed  themselves  together 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  about  1770.  There 
were  forty  or  more,  led  by  Colonel  James  Knox. 
These,  from  the  length  of  time  they  stayed  from 
home,  were  called  the  uLo7ig  Hunters .” 

5.  In  1772,  hunters  came  to  Middle  Ten- 
nessee and  camped  at  Station  Camp  Creek.  They 
named  Drake’s  pond  from  one  of  their  number. 
This  was  a great  resort  for  deer.  They  named 
also  Drake’s  Lick,  Bledsoe’s  Lick,  and  Mansco’s 
Lick. 

Dr.  Thomas  Walker. 

Came  into  Tennessee  in  1748,  with  a party 
of  hunters  from  Virginia.  Probably  named  Cum- 
berland Gap,  Cumberland  River  and  Cumberland 
Mountains  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Abraham  Castleman. 

A famous  trapper  who  could  imitate  animals 
better  than  the  Indians  themselves.  Called  by 
the  Indians  the  “Fool  Warrior.” 

Timothy  De  Moubreun. 

A French  trader,  who  built  a cabin,  in  1775, 
at  the  place  afterwards  known  as  Eaton’s  Station, 
in  the  Cumberland  settlement. 
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Thomas  Sharpe  Spencer. 

The  big-footed  hunter. 

A man  of  gigantic  size. 

A trapper  who  came  to  Middle  Tennessee 
from  Kentucky  in  1778. 

His  companion,  John  Holliday,  left  him  and 
returned  to  Kentucky. 

Lived  during  a whole  winter  in  a hollow 
sycamore  tree.  Here  he  raised  a crop  of  corn. 

Spencer  Hill  was  named  for  him. 

Killed  by  Indians  April  1,  1794,  near  Crab 
Orchard. 

According  to  some  historians  “Spencer”  and 
“Thomas  Sharpe”  were  two  different  men,  the 
big- footed  hunter  being  named  “James.” 

Casper  Mansker. 

A famous  trapper  and  hunter. 

His  name  is  spelled  also  “Manscoe.” 

About  1770,  with  a party  of  hunters,  took  a 
load  of  furs  and  bear-meat  down  the  Mississippi 
to  Natchez. 

Joined  the  Cumberland  settlers  in  1779. 

Killed  many  a prowling  Indian  with  his 
gun,  which  he  called  his  “Nancy.” 
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David  Crockett. 

A celebrated  backwoodsman. 

Killed  one  hundred  and  five  bears  in  less 
than  a year. 

Went  to  school  only  two  months  in  his  life. 

Elected  to  XL  S.  Congress  three  times. 

Went  to  Texas  to  strike  a blow  for  freedom. 

Killed  at  the  Alamo,  San  Antonio,  March  8, 
1836. 

Alexander  Cameron. 

Indian  Commissioner  for  the  British,  among 
the  Cherokees. 

Daniel  Boone. 

A famous  hunter  and  backwoodsman  who 
came  to  East  Tennessee  in  early  times.  The 
tree  still  stands  on  which  he  cut  : 

ClLLED  D BOON 
A BAR 
IN 

ThE 

yEAR  1760 

Miro  District. 

A name  given  by  Col.  Jas.  Robertson  to  the 
central  part  of  Tennessee,  in  honor  of  the  Spanish 
Governor  at  New  Orleans,  Don  Estevan  Miro. 
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John  Mains, 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  at  Cumberland. 
On  his  way  to  settle  at  Harrod’s  Station,  Ken- 
tucky, he  joined  Robertson’s  party  and  made  a 
valuable  addition.  Noted  for  bravery  and  skill 
in  righting  Indians.  The  first  man  to  introduce 
cattle  and  horses  into  Middle  Tennessee.  Went 
on  the  “Cold water  Expedition.” 
Mountllorence. 

A versatile  Frenchman,  noted  for  his  thrift, 
his  enterprise,  and  his  politeness.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
French  government.  Engaged  in  the  salt  indus- 
try in  Middle  Tennessee  in  early  times. 

Coldest  Winter. 

The  year  in  which  Janies  Robertson  came, 
winter  of  1779  and  1780,  was  the  coldest  ever 
known  in  Tennessee.  Cattle  were  driven  across 
the  Cumberland  on  the  ice. 

Mrs.  Sallie  Buchanan. 

The  young  wife  of  Major  Buchanan.  A 
heroine  of  the  Cumberland  settlement.  In  the 
autumn  of  1792,  John  Watts  and  a gang  of 
Shawnee  Indians  attacked  the  fort  at  Buchanan's 
Station.  During  a whole  night,  Mrs.  Buchanan, 
with  several  other  women,  molded  bullets  of 
plates  and  spoons,  for  the  use  of  the  nn*n.  By 
their  help,  the  fort  was  saved.  Mrs.  Buchanan 
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Colbert’s  Gang-. 

A dangerous  band  of  pirates  who  infested 
the  Mississippi  River  during  the  most  trying 
time  of  the  infant  settlement. 

Early  Stations. 

Buchanan  s. — 5 miles  from  Nashville. 

Campbell1  s. — 15  miles  below  Knoxville. 

Cauett's. — 8 miles  below  Knoxville. 

Weirs. — 20  miles  below  Knoxville. 

Supplies  for  Settlers. 

In  March,  1784,  a train  of  ten  pack  horses 
came  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Cumberland  settle- 
ment, bearing  pins,  needles,  calicoes,  woolens, 
linens,  and  other  needed  articles.  Up  to  this 
time,  all  such  things  had  to  be  purchased  from 
the  store  of  Gen.  Wilkinson  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

Alexander  McGillivray. 

A Creek  chief,  connected  by  blood  with  four 
races.  His  father  was  Scotch.  His  mother,  a 
Creek  princess,  was  the  daughter  of  a French 
officer  of  Spanish  descent.  His  character  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  savagery  and  civilization. 
He  lacked  all  idea  of  moral  rectitude,  and  was 
thoroughly  unscrupulous  and  deceitful.  His 
bearing  was  gracious,  his  manner  cordial,  his 
speech  fluent  and  clear.  He  was  six  feet  tall, 
spare,  and  erect.  He  was  a Creek  and  Latin 
scholar,  and  had  the  polish  of  a Frenchman,  yet 
the  savage  instinct  of  an  Indian.  He  entered  into 
a treaty  with  the  Spaniards  .June  1,  1784,  to  help 
them  to  destroy  the  Cumberland  settlement  and 
to  supply  all  needed  arms  and  ammunition. 
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Indian  Tribes, 


Cherokees. — Belonged  to  the  Mobilians.  Lived  in 
East  Tennessee,  and  in  the  adjoining  parts 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Ch ickamaugas. — A tribe  of  the  Cherokees,  very 
fierce  and  warlike.  Lived  on  the  Little 
Tennessee  River  and  Chickamauga  Creek, 
around  where  Chattanooga  now  is. 

Chickasaios . — Lived  in  West  Tennessee,  around 
the  present  site  of  Memphis,  and  in  North- 
ern Mississippi.  Friendly  to  the  settlers  at 
all  times. 


Shawnee* s. — Belonged  to  the  Algonquins.  Lived 
on  the  Cumberland  River.  Driven  out  by 
the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Chickasaws. 

Choctaws . — Lived  in  Mississippi,  south  of  the 
Chickasaws. 


Creeks. — Lived  on  the  lower  Tennessee  River,  in 
Northern  Alabama,  and  Southern  Tennessee. 
Massacred  by  the  Cherokees. 

Uchees. — Lived,  for  a short  time,  in  Middle  Ten- 
neswSee,  where  Nashville  now  stands.  Massa- 
cred by  the  Cherokees. 


Famous  Indians. 


Oconostota. — A Cherokee  chief  who  was  brave  and 
daring,  but  impulsive.  Predicted  the  fate 
of  his  tribe  in  an  impassioned  and  eloquent 
speech.  When  speaking  of  the  white  man 
he  said : “He  wall  force  the  Indian  steadily 
before  him,  across  the  Mississippi,  ever 
toward  the  west.” 

Piomingo, — A Chickasaw  chief  who  was  always 
the  friend  of  the  Cumberland  settlers.  With 
other  chiefs  of  his  tribe,  he  visited  President 
Washington,  at  Philadelphia,  July,  1794. 

Black  Fox. — An  Indian  chief  who  hunted  and 
camped  at  the  big  spring  at  Murfreesboro. 
It  was  called,  after  him,  Fox  Camp  Spring. 

Nancy  Ward. — A friendly  Indian  woman  who 
warned  the  settlers  in  East  Tennessee  against 
the  Cherokees  under  Old  Abraham  and 
Dragging  Canoe,  in  1776.  Called  “The 
Pocahontas  of  the  West.” 

Old  Abraham  of  Chilowec. — A Cherokee  chief  who 
marched  against  Fort  Watauga,  in  1770,  and 
was  defeated  by  James  Robertson,  John 
Sevier,  and  others. 

Dragging  Canoe. — A Cherokee  chief  who  attacked 
Fort  Heaton  in  1776.  The  settlers  marched 
out,  the  battle  of  Island  Flats  was  fought, 
and  he  was  killed  with  twenty-four  of  his 
men. 
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Indian  Battles* 


Point  Pleasant. — On  Ohio  River,  October  10, 1774. 
Governor  Dun  more  directed  General  Andrew 
Lewis  to  raise  four  regiments.  He  assembled 
his  forces  on  the  Greenbrier  River.  Captain 
Evan  Shelby  gathered  together  a company  of 
fifty  Tennesseans  from  what  is  now  Sullivan 
and  Carter  counties,  and  joined  him.  Among 
those  enlisted  in  Shelby’s  company  were 
James  Robertson  and  Valentine  Sevier,  the 
latter,  a brother  of  John  Sevier.  Captain 
Shelby’s  son  Isaac  was  writh  him  also,  after- 
wards “Colonel”  and  the  first  Governor  of 
Kentucky.  The  Indians  were  led  by  Corn- 
stalk, a Shawnee  chief,  who  commanded 
forces  of  Shawnees,  Delawares,  Min  goes,  and 
others.  The  Indians  were  completely  routed. 
About  160  men  were  lost  on  each  side. 

Island  Flats. — The  settlers  at  Fort  Heaton,  East 
Tennessee,  marched  out  at  the  suggestion  of 
William  Cocke  and  attacked  the  Indians 
under  Dragging  Canoe.  Captain  Thompson, 
senior  officer.  The  Indian  chief  and  twenty- 
five  followers  killed.  Fought  in  June,  1776. 

Fort  Watauga. — The  same  day  in  June,  1776,  on 
which  the  battle  of  Island  Fiats  was 
fought,  Old  Abraham  attacked  Fort  Watauga. 
Defended  by  forty  men,  among  whom  were 
James  Robertson  and  John  Sevier.  Indians 
driven  back. 


Boyd's  Creek, — 1780,  in  East  Tennessee.  Sevier 
defeated  the  Indians. 

Echota. — 1780,  on  Little  Tennessee  River.  Sevier 
defeated  the  Indians.  Settlement  spared, 
because  Nancy  Ward  lived  there.  All  other 
Indian  villages  in  neighborhood  destroyed. 

Teilico. — 1780.  Towns  along  the  Tellico,  Hia- 
tt7 asee,  and  Chickamauga  Rivers  destroyed 
by  Sevier. 

Tuckascge. — 1781.  Towns  about  the  headwaters 
of  Little  Tennessee  destroyed  by  Sevier. 

Battle  of  the  Bluffs. — Fought  April  2,  1781,  at 
Nashborough.  Indians  badly  defeated. 
About  daybreak  Indians  fired  at  the  fort 
and  twenty-one  men,  including  Robertson, 
rode  out  on  horseback  to  chase  them.  Soon 
they  were  surrounded  by  700  savages.  The 
settlers  had  dismounted  to  give  battle,  and 
the  horses,  terrified  at  the  firing,  broke  away. 
Some  of  the  Indians  followed  them,  and  a 
break  being  made  in  the  circle,  the  settlers 
started  for  the  fort.  Then  it  was  that  Mrs. 
James  Robertson,  on  the  lookout  station, 
rille  in  hand,  called  to  the  sentry  below: 
“Open  the  gates,  and  set  the  dogs  upon 
them.”  The  bloodhounds  were  turned  loose, 
the  Indians  driven  back,  but  eight  of  the 
settlers  were  slain,  among  them,  Leiper  and 
Buchanan. 
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Coldwater  Expedition , — 1787.  Volunteers  met  at 
Robertson’s  Station,  four  miles  west  of  Nash- 
ville, to  organize  an  expedition  against  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians.  The  plan  was 
to  attack  them  at  Muscle  Shoals  on  the 
Tennessee  River.  The  settlement  was  left 
in  charge  of  Anthony  Bledsoe.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  men  were  selected  and  divided  into 
two  parties.  Piomingo,  chief  of  the  Chicka- 
saws,  sent  Toka  and  another  Indian  as  guides. 
Of  the  fifty  men  who  started  by  water,  under 
Moses  Shelby  and  Robert  Plays,  nine  were 
wounded  and  the  rest  failed  to  reach  their 
destination.  Hugh  Kogan,  one  of  them,  was 
shot  through  the  lungs,  but  marched  back 
to  the  settlement. 

General  James  Robertson  led  the  other  one 
hundred  and  thirty  through  the  forest  on 
horseback.  Among  them  were  John  Rains 
and  Abraham  Castleman.  They  surprised 
the  Indians,  killed  thirty,  and  completely 
destroyed  their  village.  In  nineteen  days 
Robertson  was  back  at  Nashborough,  with 
not  a man  wounded  or  missing.  A large 
spring  of  cold  water  gave  the  Indian  name, 
“Occoposwo,”  to  the  place,  w’hich  now  is 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama. 

jSickojack  Expedition. — 1794.  Sometimes  called  the 
“Ore  Expedition.”  By  order  of  Gen.  James 
Robertson.  Led  by  Major  Ore,  and  guided 
by  Joseph  Brown  and  a trusty  half-breed 
scout.  An  attack  on  the  lower  Cherokee 
towns,  in  which  500  men  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  took  part.  Indian  hostilities 
around  the  Cumberland  settlement  practi- 
cally ceased  after  this  destruction  of  Indian 
villages. 
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Indian  Treaties, 


November  2,  1785. — Between  United  States  and 
Cherokees.  Gave  umbrage  to  the  Southern 
States.  At  Hopewell  on  the  Keowee  River. 
July  2,  1791. — Between  United  States  and  Chero- 
kees. On  Holdon  River. 

October  2, 1798. -Between  United  States  and  Cher- 
okees. Near  Tellico , on  Cherokee  ground. 
October  27,  1805. — Between  United  States  and 
Cherokees,  Near  Tellico. 

Other  treaties  with  the  Cherokees  were  made 
January  7,  1806,  and  July  8,  1817. 

January  10,  1786. — Between  United  States  and 
Chickasaws.  At  Hopewell  on  the  Keowee. 
Near  Seneca  Old  Town. 

September  20,  1816. — Between  United  States  and 
Chickasaws. 

In  1818. — The  Chickasaws  relinquished  claim 
and  title  to  all  lands  in  Tennessee, 

Joseph  Brown. 

A white  boy,  who  was  captured  by  the 
Indians  in  1788. 

In  an  exchange  of  prisoners  he  was  after- 
wards restored  to  the  white  people. 

Guided  Major  Ore’s  men  on  the  Nickojack 
Expedition,  because  he  was  familiar  with  the 
country.  A squaw  had  prophesied  that  lie  would 
some  day  return  and  destroy  the  settlement. 
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Forts. 


Assumption . — French.  1714.  Memphis. 

Barancas. — Spanish.  1794.  Memphis. 

Beaver  Creek . — Built  by  Evan  Shelby  two  miles 
south  of  the  State  line  on  the  Holston  River. 

Carter's  Valley. — English.  In  Carter’s  Valley. 

Freeland's. — English.  In  Cumberland  settlement. 

Gillespie. — English.  Near  Nollichucky  settlement, 
on  Limestone  Creek. 

Heaton. — Six  miles  above  junction  of  Holston 
River  with  the  North  Fork.  Opposite  the 
southern  end  of  Long  Island.  Built  by 
people  from  Virginia. 

Henry. — English.  East  Tennessee. 

Lee. — Either  the  same  as  Fort  Gillespie  or  near 
it.  Abandoned. 

Long  Island. — Built  by  Colonel  Bird,  of  Virginia, 
in  1758.  On  north  bank  of  Holston,  oppo- 
site upper  end  of  Long  Island.  Second 
British  fort. 

Loudon. — First  English  fort.  (See  page  6.) 


Nollkhuchj. — On  Nollichucky  River. 

Patrick  Henry. — On  Kolston  River  at  Long  Island. 

Pickering. — At  Memphis,  Chickasaw  Bluffs. 

Pruclhomme. — French  (La  Salle).  1682.  Mem- 
phis. 

Womack. — Built  1776.  East  of  the  Hols  ton  River, 
ten  or  twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Watauga  River. 

Watauga. — In  northeastern  Tennessee  on  Wat- 
auga River. 

King’s  Mountain. 

A famous  battle  of  the  Revolution. 

Fought  on  North  Carolina  soil. 

Fought  on  October  7,  1780. 

Many  Tennesseans  took  part  in  this. 

A turning  point  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Campbell  from  Virginia,  Sevier  and  Shelby 
from  Tennessee,  fought  here.  Colonel  Patrick 
Ferguson,  the  British  commander,  was  killed. 
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Mrs.  Ann  Johnson* 


Widowed  sister  of  General  James  Robertson. 
Organized  and  taught  a floating  school,  as  she 
made  the  voyage  with  the  fleet  of  John  Donelson 
to  Nash  borough,  in  1780.  When  the  pilot  became 
discouraged  and  left  them,  she  took  his  place  and 
managed  the  steering  oar. 

Doak’s  School. 

The  first  literary  institution  established  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  Founded  about  the  year 
1779,  at  Salem,  Washington  county.  Incorpor- 
ated by  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  as 
Martin  Academy , in  1788.  Samuel  Doak  was  the 
first  President.  In  1795  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture chartered  it  as  Washington  College. 

Blount  College. 

Probably  the  first  non-sectarian  college  char- 
tered in  the  United  States.  Founded  1791,  near 
Knoxville.  Samuel  Carrick  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent. In  1808,  Congress  appropriated  money  for 
a State  college,  in  East  Tennessee.  The  funds 
were  combined  with  those  of  Blount  College  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  East  Tennessee  College. 
In  1840,  the  name  was  changed  to  East  Tennessee 
University , and,  in  1879,  to  the  present  one, 
University  of  Tennessee.  (Sec  page  77.) 
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Greene  College. 

Founded  1794,  at  Greene ville.  Hezikiah 
Batch  was  the  President. 

Davidson  Academy. 

Founded  in  1785,  in  Davidson  county. 
Established  by  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina. 
Thomas  B.  Craighead  was  appointed  President. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  acres  were  granted  near 
Nashville,  for  the  school.  In  1806,  funds  donated 
by  Congress  fora  State  school  in  West  Tennessee, 
were  combined  with  the  money  on  hand,  and 
Cumberland  College  was  the  result.  Later  this 
same  school  became  the  University  of  NashviUe. 
(See  page  75.)  Dr.  Jame  Priestly  was  President 
of  Cumberland  College  from  1809  until  1821. 

Samuel  Doak. 

The  first  school  teacher  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  first  minister  who  came  to  live  in 
the  State.  Born  1749,  in  Virginia,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parents.  Attended  Princeton  College  for 
two  years.  A prominent  member  of  the  Franklin 
Convention.  A member  of  the  Presbyterian 
cbu  rch. 

Joseph  H.  Ingraham. 

“In  1848,  a long  step  forward  was  taken  in 
the  establishment  of  common  schools  in  the  city 
of  Nashville,  according  to  plans  proposed  by 
J.  H.  Ingraham.” — Phelan. 
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Cii arles  Cummins. 


A Presbyterian  minister  of  Abingdon,  Vir- 
ginia, who  preached  to  the  Watauga  settlers, 
about  the  year  1772. 

Tiflence  Laue, 

A Baptist  minister,  who  was  the  first  known 
regular  pastor  of  a church  in  Tennessee!  His 
church  was  established  at  Buffalo  Ridge,  Wash- 
ington county,  in  1779. 

Jeremiah  Rambert. 

The  first  Methodist  preacher  in  Tennessee. 
He  came  to  the  Holston  Circuit  in  the  year  1783. 

Bishop  Asbury. 

Held  the  first  Methodist  Conference  in  Ten- 
nessee, about  the  year  1788. 

Knoxville  Gazette. 

First  newspaper  published  in  Tennessee. 
Date  of  issue,  November  5,  1791.  The  proprietor 
of  this  paper  was  James  White,  founder  of 
Knoxville. 

Books  Used  in  the  Early  Schools. 

Dilworth’s  Speller. 

The  Bible. 

Dayball’s  Arithmetic. 

Piigrinvs  Progress. 
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General  Tames  White. 

Lived  in  North  Carolina,  then  Virginia,  and 
moved  to  Tennessee  in  1787.  Laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Knoxville  in  1792,  and  was  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  Gazette.  Member  of  the  Franklin  Con- 
vention, 1785,  of  Territorial  Assembly,  1794,  and 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  1798.  Sent  to 
Congress  in  1794.  Served  in  the  Revolution,  also 
in  the  Creek  war.  Father  of  Hugh  L.  White. 

David  Campbell. 

Judge  of  Superior  Court  of  Franklin.  Com- 
missioner to  North  Carolina.  Accepted  North 
Carolina  Judgeship.  Refused  to  arrest  John 
Sevier.  Territorial  Judge  from  1792  to  1796. 

Captain  Evan  Shelby. 

Father  of  Evan  Shelby  and  of  Colonel  Isaac 
Shelby. 

One  of  the  Watauga  settlers. 

Served  under  Craddock  at  Fort  Duquesne, 

Raised  a company  of  fifty  men  and  joined 
General  Lewis’  army  and  fought  at  the  Indian 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant  in  1774. 

Knew7  all  about  Indians,  their  habits  and 
methods  of  warfare. 

At  the  head  of  tw'o  thousand  men  marched 
against  the  Chickamauga  towms  and  completely 
destroyed  them,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Revolution. 
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Colonel  Isaac  Shelby. 

Son  of  Captain  Evan  Shelby,  a Watauga 
settler.  Fought  with  his  father  at  Point  Pleasant, 
1774,  and  at  Island  Flats,  1776.  Employed  at 
surveying,  as  early  as  1779.  Joined  Marion,  the 
“Swamp  Fox,”  and  took  part  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  Revolution.  One  of  the  heroes  of 
King’s  Mountain.  Selected  a location  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boonesborough,  Kentucky,  which 
when  granted  to  him  was  the  first  pre-emption 
in  Kentucky.  Married  a daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Hart.  A man  of  unswerving  uprightness,  clear 
judgment,  and  patriotism.  Silent,  reticent,  not 
brilliant.  Lived  for  many  years  at  Boones- 
borough, where  he  died  full  of  age  and  honor. 
Brought  about  the  purchase  of  West  Tennessee 
from  the  Chickasaws. 

Evan  Shelby. 

Son  of  Captain  Evan  Shelby  and  brother  of 
Colonel  Isaac  Shelby.  Arbitrator  between  two 
parties  in  Franklin  State.  Requested,  by  Sevier, 
to  accept  the  governorship  of  Franklin. 

Meriwether  Lewis. 

Leader  of  the  first  expedition  titted  out  by 
the  United  States  for  the  exploration  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  With  Captain  Wm.  H.  Clark,  spent 
nearly  three  years  (1803  to  1806)  exploring  the 
Northwest.  Born  in  Virginia,  in  1774.  Captain 
Lewis  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Louisiana.  On  his  way  to  Washington  in 
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performance  of  duty,  he  was  murdered  and  robbed 
by  Joshua  Grinder,  an  inn-keeper.  This  occurred 
in  what  is  now  Lewis  county,  October  11,  18C9. 
He  was  only  thirty-five  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  1843  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee 
created  the  county  of  Lewis,  and  appropriated 
$500  to  erected  a monument  there  to  his  honor 
in  1848.  Jefferson’s  words,  uttered  when  he 
heird  of  his  death,  are  carved  on  the  monument: 
“His  courage  was  undaunted,  his  firmness  and 
perseverance  yielded  to  nothing  but  impossibili- 
ties. A rigid  disciplinarian,  yet  tender  as  a father 
to  those  committed  to  his  charge.  Honest,  dis- 
interested, liberal,  with  a sound  understanding 
and  a scrupulous  fidelity  to  truth.” 

William  Cocke. 

An  East  Tennessee  pioneer.  Advised  the 
building  of  Fort  Heaton.  By  advice  of  Cocke 
the  settlers  marched  out  of  Fort  Heaton  and  met 
the  Indians  at  Island  Flats.  Dragging  Canoe  was 
wounded  and  the  Indians  routed.  This  was  in 
1776.  Appointed  to  assist  in  drawing  up  a plan 
for  the  formation  of  the  State  of  “Frankland.” 
Held  office  under  the  Franklin  government.  At 
the  Territorial  Assembly  held  in  1794,  he  was  a 
member  from  Hawkins  county.  In  1796  Blount 
and  Cocke  were  chosen  as  United  States  Senators. 

John  A.  Murrell. 

Leader  of  a noted  band  of  robbers.  Brought 
to  justice  by  Virgil  A.  StewTart,  and  convicted  in 
1834. 
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Boundaries  of  Tennessee. 

North— Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

East — North  Carolinia. 

South — Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 
West — Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

The  Unaka  or  Great  Smoky  Mountains  run 
along  the  eastern  border,  the  Mississippi  River 
along  the  western. 

Between  35°  and  36°  30'  north  latitude  and 
81°  37'  and  90°  28'  west  longitude. 

Length  and  Width. 

Average  length  from  east  to  west,  420  miles. 
Average  width  from  north  to  south,  100  miles. 

Extreme  length  from  east  to  west,  432  miles. 
Extreme  width  from  north  to  south,  110  miles. 

Tennessee  contains  42,050  square  miles. 

There  are  more  than  3,200  miles  ot  railroad. 

Eight  Natural  Divisions  of  Tennessee. 

Names.  Average  Elevation. 

1.  Unaka  Mountains 5,000  feet. 

2.  Valley  of  East  Tennessee. 1,000  feet. 

3.  Cumberland  Tableland 2,000  feet. 

4.  Highland  Rim 1,000  feet. 

5.  Central  Basin 500  feet. 

6.  West  Valley  of  the  Tennessee  River  370  feet. 

7.  Plateau  of  West  Tennessee 450  feet. 

8.  Mississippi  Bottoms 250  feet. 
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Reel  foo  t Rake. 

Formed  by  an  earthquake  in  1811.  A 
favorite  resort  for  sportsmen.  Eighteen  miles 
long.  Greatest  width  five  miles.  In  Lake  county 
in  Northwest  Tennessee.  The  same  earthquake 
which  caused  this  depression  of  land,  formed 
Rock  Island  in  Warren  county.  The  shock 
occurred  on  Saturday  morning,  November  16th, 
between  2 and  3 o’clock.  Much  valuable  timber 
sank  in  a few  minutes  below  the  level  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  waters  of  which  rushed  in  and 
formed  the  lake.  Most  of  the  lake  is  at  present 
owned  by  Major  J.  C.  Harris,  who  by  draining 
it,  is  making  farm  lands.  A part  of  the  lake 
will  be  reserved  and  converted  into  a “sports- 
man’s paradise.” 

Tennessee  River. 

Formed  by  the  junction  of  the  French  Broad 
and  Holston. 

The  name  means  “Horse-shoe”  or  “River 
w7ith  the  Big  Bend.” 

It  is  1,100  miles  long,  and  is  the  longest 
tributary  of  the  Ohio. 

Among  the  rivers  that  empty  into  it  are  the 
Duck,  Elk,  and  Big  Sandy. 

Called  by  the  Indians  Fallamuehee,  and 
also  Ho  go  hee  gee,  and  Cherokee. 

Cumberland  River. 

Enters  Tennessee  from  Kentucky,  re-enters 
Kentucky  and  empties  into  the  Ohio. 
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It  is  595  miles  long,  and  receives  the  waters 
of  Caney  Fork,  Stones  River,  Harpeth,  Red  and 
Obey. 

Probably  named  by  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  for 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

French  name  “Shauvanon,”  English  name 
“Shawanoe.” 

The  Shawnees  lived  on  it. 

Rivers  of  West  Tennessee. 

Obion,  Forked  Deer.  Hatehie,  Loosahatchie, 
aud  Wolf  empty  into  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Big  Sandy  empties  into  the  Tennessee 
in  Henry  county. 

Rivers  of  East  Tennessee. 

Holston. — On  old  maps  called  the  Cherokee  River. 

Called  by  Indians  Coot-cla.  The  Cherokee 

tribe  named  it  Watauga.  The  name  Holston 

comes  from  Stephen  Holston,  of  Virginia. 
Watauga. — Name  signifies  River  of  Islands. 

Among  other  rivers  are  the  Clinch,  French 
Broad,  Little  Tennessee,  Nollichucky,  Pigeon 
River,  etc. 

Sequatchie  Valley. 

A long  narrow  valley  in  East  Tennessee 
through  which  the  Sequatchie  River  flows  on  its 
way  to  the  Tennessee.  Extends  in  a southwest- 
erly direction  from  the  northern  part  of  Bledsoe 
county  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State. 
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Climate  of  Tennessee. 

“The  climate  of  Tennessee  combines  humid- 
ity and  sunshine,  cold  and  warmth,  in  just  such 
proportions  as  to  produce  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  largest  number  of  crops.” 

Long1  Island. 

In  Holston  River;  three  miles  long. 

Monteagle. 

A charming  summer  resort  in  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains,  where  people  of  culture  gather 
every  year  for  study  and  improvement,  as  well 
as  for  pleasure.  Noted  lecturers,  readers,  musi- 
cians, artists,  and  ministers  from  all  over  the 
country  are  employed  by  the  Monteagle  Assembly 
to  furnish  instruction  and  amusement.  Dancing 
and  card  playing  are  not  allowed  within  the  As- 
sembly grounds.  Among  the  pioneers  of  the 
Monteagle  movement  were,  Mr.  R.  R.  Reppard,  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Courtney,  of  Atlanta, 
and  Mr.  James  Bowron,  of  Nashville.  The  first 
teachers  in  the  Summer  School  were,  Dr.  J.  I.  D. 
Hinds,  Capt.  W.  R.  Garrett,  Prof.  G.  R.  McGee, 
Prof.  A.  D.  Wharton,  and  Prof.  J,  E.  Bailey.  Dr. 
Warren,  for  whom  Warren  Hall  there  is  named, 
was  another  tireless  worker  for  Monteagle's  success. 

The  Hermitage. 

Home  of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  near 
Nashville. 
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Polk  Place. 

Home  of  President  James  K.  Polk  at  Nash- 
ville. Torn  down  in  1900,  and  the  Polk  Flats 
built  on  its  site. 

Belle  Meade. 

A magnificent  stock  farm  near  Nashville 
owned  by  Gen.  William  H,  Jackson.  Established, 
by  Gen.  W.  G.  Harding. 

West  over. 

Home  of  John  Trotwood  Moore,  the  author. 
A large  stock  farm  near  Columbia,  Maury  county. 

Summer  Resorts. 

Red  Boiling  Springs. — Macon  county. 

Tate  Springs. — Called  the  “Carlsbad  of  Amer- 
ica.” East  Tennessee. 

Fernvale. — Williamson  county,  near  Frankin. 

Beersheba. — Grundy  county.  Altitude  2,000 

feet. 

Epson — Macon  county. 

Among  others  are,  Estill , ITygcia,  Kingston, 
Eastbrook,  Bon  Aqua,  Tyree,  and  Bloomington. 

Ducktown. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  Tennessee  in  Polk 
county.  Composed  of  nearly  a dozen  mining 
villages,  the  largest  of  which  has  a population  of 
a thousand,  and  is  called  “Hiwassee.”  Between 
one  and  two  million  dollars  worth  of  copper  is 
produced  there  annually.  A large  tonnage  of 
gossan  iron  ore  is  mined  there,  and  shipped  to 
Kentucky.  The  sulphur  mixed  with  the  copper 
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ore  prevents  cheap  smelling,  so  open  heap  roasting 
is  used  to  burn  the  sulphur  out. 

Roast  Sliecls. 

Open  sheds,  planked  over  the  top  with  rough 
lumber;  some  of  them  40  by  80  feet  in  size. 
About  a thousand  of  them  are  now  in  uselin 
Polk  county,  covering  fifty  acres.  Under  them, 
on  the  ground,  wood  is  laid  to  a depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  and^on  this  the  ‘‘green  ore,!  is  piled.  The 
wood  being  lighted,  the  sulphur  in  the  ore  burns 
slowly  from!  sixty  to  ninety  days,  emitting  a 
dense  heavy  smoke  which  kills  all  surrounding 
vegetation.  The  copper  is  then  further  refined 
before  being  shipped.  Perhaps  a half  million  tons 
of  green  ore  is  constantly  on  fire  under  the  Roast 
Sheds,  and  several  tons  of  sulphur  goes  oil’ in 
smoke  every  day.  All  doors  are  kept  closed.  The 
smoke  gradually  eats  up  all  tinware  and  iron  or 
metalware,  except  copper  utensils.  The  wire 
fences  are  eaten  up,  and  the'telephone  companies 
use  copper  wire  throughout  the  “Basin,'’  as  the 
Ducktown  country  is  called.  The  smoke  has 
devastated  hundreds  of  farms,  and  killed  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  timber,  causing  many  damage 
suits  in  the  courts  of  Tennessee.  Except  for  a 
coarse  grass, (good  for  pasturage  only,  which  grows 
to  within  a mile  or  two  of  the  roast  piles,  the  vast 
hili  v basin  isajbarren  waste.  It  is  filled,  however, 
with  innumerable  buildings,  smoke  stacks,  fur- 
naces, dwellings,  etc.,  used  by  the  busy  workers 
of  the  “Copper  City  of  Tennessee,”  Ducktown. 
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Mines  and  Furnaces, 

COAL  MINES. 

First  District .- — Sewanee  mines  at  Tracy  City, 
Grundy  county.  Mines  in  Marion  and  White 
counties.  Sequatchie  Valley  and  west  slope 
of  Cumberland  plateau. 

Second  District. — Mines  in  Hamilton,  Rhea,  Roane, 
Morgan  and  Scott  counties. 

Third  District. — Embraces  Keystone  and  Cripple 
Creek  mines  in  Anderson  county,  Mingo 
Mountain  District,  and  mines  in  Campbell 
and  Claiborne  counties. 

IRON  FURNACES. 

Eastern  District. — Includes  the  counties  of  Polk, 
MeMinn,  Blount,  Sevier,  Cocke,  Greene, 
Unicoi,  Washington,  Johnson  and  Sullivan. 
Middle  or  Dyestone  District. — Includes  the  counties 
of  Hamilton,  Rhea,  Roane,  Marion,  Sequat- 
chie, Bledsoe,  Meigs,  Anderson,  Campbell, 
Union,  Claiborne  and  Hancock. 

Western  District . — Includes  the  counties  of  Law- 
rence, Wayne,  Hardin,  Lewis,  Perry,  Decatur, 
Hickman.  Humphreys,  Benton,  Dickson, 
Montgomery  and  Stewart, 

Statistics  in  1902. 

In  Tennessee  there  were  114  coal  mines,  the 
tonnage  produced  being  3,904,048,  value  of  prop- 
erty $4, 294*928,  and  the  number  of  men  employed 
8.691.  There  were  about  32  irun  mines  and  six 
copper  mines. 
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Minerals. 


The  coal  fields  of  Tennessee  extend  through 
the  whole  width  of  the  State.  The  width  from 
east  to  west  is  from  40  to  50  miles.  They  coyer 
more  than  5,000  square  miles. 

The  first  discovery  of  beds  of  phosphates  in 
Middle  Tennessee  was  made  by  accident  in  Hick- 
man county  in  1894.  They  are  from  3 to  4 feet 
thick,  and  the  area  covered  is  about  3 by  20 
miles.  In  1895  beds  were  found  near  Mt.  Pleasant 
covering  10  square  miles. 

Coal  oil  has  been  found  in  many  counties, 
the  most  important  being,  Overton,  Pickett,  Fen- 
ress,  and  Putnam.  The  first  attempts  to  bore 
for  oil  were  made  in  1865,  at  Spring  Creek, 
Overton  county. 

The  western  iron  belt  is  about  40  miles  wide 
and  110  miles  long. 


Minerals  of  Tennessee. 


1.  Coal. 


9.  Marble. 


2.  Copper. 

3.  Fire  clay. 

4.  Gold. 

5.  Iron. 

6.  Lead. 

7.  Limestone. 

8.  Lithograph  stone. 


10.  Manganese  ore. 

11.  Millstone  grit. 

12.  Phosphates. 

13.  Potter’s  clay. 

14.  Sandstone. 

15.  Slate. 

16.  Zinz. 
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Crops  Raised. 

1.  Barley. 

2.  Beans. 

3.  Berries. 

4.  Broom  Corn. 

5.  Buckwheat. 

6.  Clover. 

7.  Corn. 

8.  Cotton. 

9.  Flax. 

10.  Fruits. 

11.  Hay. 

12.  Hemp. 

13.  Hops. 

14.  Melons. 

Middle  Tennessee  produces  more  than  half 
of  the  corn,  wheat  and  oats  raised  in  the  State. 

More  than  fifty  kinds  of  vegetables  are  grown 
in  Tennessee. 

Fruits  Shipped  from  Tennessee. 

Apples. — Early  Harvest,  Red  June,  Wine  Sap, 
Red  Harvest,  Summer  Queen,  Kinnard’s 
Choice,  Limber  Twig,  Lady  Finger,  Sheep’s 
Nose,  etc. 

Peaches. — Family  Favorite,  Thurber,  Sneed,  El- 
berta. 

Pears. — Bartlett,  Doyerine,  Duchess,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Garber,  John  Williams,  Kit* filer, 
Le  Conte,  Lawson  Comet. 

Plum s. — Wild  Goose,  and  a native  variety,  Dam- 
sons, and  Large  Blue. 

Strawberries. — Crescent,  Crystal  City,  etc. 


15.  Millet. 

16.  Oats. 

17.  Peas. 

18.  Peanuts. 

19.  Pepper. 

20.  Potatoes,  Irish. 

21.  Potatoes,  Sweet. 

22.  Rice. 

23.  Rye. 

24.  Sorghum. 

25.  Tobacco. 

26.  Vegetables. 

27.  Wheat. 
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Vegetables  Shipped. 

Asparagus,  beaus,  cabbage,  cantaloupes,  egg 
plant,  onions,  okre,  cucumbers,  peas,  peanuts, 
Irish  patatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  squash, 
lettuce,  etc. 


Where  They  Are  Skij>ped  From. 

Strawberries , Tomatoes , Fruits  and  Vegetables 
from  the  counties  of: 


Carroll, 

Gibson,  Madison, 

Crockett, 

Hamilton,  Marion, 

Davidson, 

Hardeman,  Shelby. 

Haywood, 

Peanuts  from  the  counties  of : 

Benton, 

Hickman,  Perry, 

Decatur, 

. Humphreys,  Wayne. 

Irish  Potatoes  from  the  counties  of: 

Crockett, 

Haywood,  Rutherford, 

Davidson, 

Lincoln,  Shelby, 

Gibson, 

Madison,  Sumner, 

Giles, 

Marshall,  Williamson. 

Manry, 

Forest  Trees. 

Ash,  4 kinds, 

Black  Spruce, 

Basswood,  or  L 

inn.  Black  Walnut, 

Beech,  2 kinds, 

Box  Elder, 

Birch,  3 kinds, 

Cedar, 

Bitternut, 

Cherry,  Wild, 

Black  Gum, 

Chestnut  Oak, 

Black  Haw, 

Chinquapin  Oak, 

Black  Locust, 

Cottonwood, true  Poplar, 

Black  Oak, 

Cucumber  Magnolia. 

iO 

Cypress, 

Dogwood, 

Elm,  5 kinds, 

Fir,  2 kinds, 
Fraser  Balsam, 
Gum,  4 kinds, 
Hemlock, 

Hickory,  8 kinds, 
Holly, 

Honey  Locust, 
Hornbeam, 

Horse  Chestnut, 
Locust,  4 kinds, 
Magnolia,  2 kinds, 
Maple,  4 kinds, 


Mulberry,  3 kinds, 
Oak,  14  kinds, 
Pawpaw, 

Pecan, 

Persimmon, 

Pine,  6 kinds, 
Poplar,  4 kinds, 
Red-bud, 

Red  Haw, 
Snowdrop  Tree, 
Sumac, 

Sycamore,  3 kinds, 
Tulip  Tree, 
Walnut,  2 kinds, 
Willow,  3 kinds. 


“In  1897  there  were  four  counties  that  pos- 
sessed over  200,000  acres  of  woodland  each,  Scott, 
Hickman,  Wayne  and  Hardin.  Sixteen  counties 
having  between  150,000  and  200,000  acres  each. 
The  total  woodlands  in  the  State  at  that  time 
approximated  10,000.000  acres.  There  are  proba- 
bl}'  not  more  than  9,000,000  acres  now,  and  much 
of  this  area  is  second  growth.” 

Red  cedar  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
but  is  more  abundant  in  Rutherford,  Marshall, 
Williamson,  Fentress,  Overton,  Davidson  and 
Pickett  counties. 

In  Coffee  and  Warren  counties  are  what  are 
known  as  the  “'Black  Jack  lands.”  For  miles 
and  miles  these  forests  extend. 

The  soft  pine  of  the  north  grows  in  great 
abundance  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau  and  in 
East  Tennessee,  covering  thousands  of  acres.” 
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Lumber. 


Ash. — Used  for  flooring  and  wainscoting,  for  in- 
side finish,  and  for  agricultural  implements 
and  carriages. 

Cedar. — Used  for  building,  for  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone poles,  fuel,  for  making  buckets  and 
pencils. 

Hickory. — Used  for  making  carriages  and  wagons, 
ax  handles,  etc. 

Cherry. — Used  for  furniture  and  for  finishing 
wood.  Called  the  “Tennessee  red-wood.” 

Oak. — Shipped  to  many  parts  of  the  Union,  to 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  Europe. 

Poplar. — Used  much  in  building. 

Sweet-gum. — Shipped  to  England  and  Germany 
under  name  of  “American  Satin  Walnut.” 

Walnut. — Used  for  furniture  and  finishing  wood. 

Railroads  in  Tennessee. 

Name.  Total  mileage  of  road  and  branches. 


Nashville , Chattanooga  & St.  Louis 879.16 

Lo u isv Me  & Na shville 525.39 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  dc  New  Orleans 266.52 

Southern 561.03 


Besides  these  are  many  others,  some  of  them 
being  only  a few  miles  long,  some  being  parts 
of  railroads,  which  begin  and  end  outside  the 
limits  of  the  State,  and  pass  through  it.  The 
Tennessee  Central  is  being  built  now,  1903,  by  Col. 
Jere  Baxter. 
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La  ve  Stock* 


Stock  raising  is  an  important  industry  in 
Tennessee,  especially  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State. 

In  Tennessee  was  bred  the  only  American 
horse  that  ever  won  the  English  Derby,  Prince 
of  Wales  stakes,  “Iroquois. ” 

Other  famous  horses  have  been,  “Luke 
Blackburn/’  “Bramble/’  and  “Proctor  Knott.” 

Columbia,  Watertown  and  Lebanon  are 
shipping  points  for  mules. 

Cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  are  profitably  raised 
in  many  counties  of  the  State. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London  in  1851,  a 
fleece  from  a sheep  raised  near  Nashville  took 
first  prize  as  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Birds. 

Bee  Martin  or  King-Bird . — Drives  away  large 

birds. 

Belted  King-Fisher. — Found  near  streams. 

Black-Bird — Four  or  five  varieties,  red-winged, 
crow,  etc. 

Blue  Heron. — Lives  in  swamps  or  near  ponds. 

Blue  Jog. — Called  by  Wilson  the  “Bird  Trum- 
peter.” 
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Bobolink. — Feeds  on  millet  and  other  grains. 
After  going  south  to  rice  fields,  known  as 
Rice-Bird. 

Broun  Thrasher. — Singer,  October  to  April. 

Butcher-Bird  or  Shrike. — Impales  victim  on  thorns. 

Cardinal  Grosbeak  or  Southern  Red- Bird. — The 
“Kentucky  Cardinal”  of  James  Lane  Allen. 

Cedar  Wax-  Wing  or  Cedar  Bird. — Lives  on  berries, 
wild  grapes,  etc. 

Charee  or  Ground.  Robin. — Called  also  “Towhee” 
and  “Chewink.” 

Chuck-  Will's-  Widow. — Belongs  to  the  same  family 
as  the  Whip-Poor-Will. 

Crested  Fly-Catcher. — Common  in  woods.  Called 
“Wood-Pewee,” 

Dove. — Once  abundant  ; now  scarce. 

Fiekl  Lark. — Called  Meadow  Lark.  His  call  is 
“Laziness  will  kill  you.” 

Golden  - Winged  Woodpecker.  — Called  “Flicker,” 
“Yellow-Hammer,”  “Yucker,”  and  “High- 
Hole.” 

Green  Heron. — Called  “Fly-Up-the-Creek.” 

Hawk. — Sharp-shinned.  Eats  chickens. 

Hawk . — Sparrow.  Smallest  variety,  very  daring. 
Called  “Rusty-Crowned  Falcon.” 

Mocking-Bird . — Belongs  to  Thrush  family. 
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Night-Hawk. — Dues  not  fly  at  night  except  for  a 
short  time  after  dark.  Not  the  same  as 
Whip-Poor-Will.  Called  Bull  Bats. 

Oriole , Baltimore. — Orange  and  black. 

Oriole , Orchard. — Smaller  and  plainer.  Reddish 
brown. 

Partridge . — Open  fields,  favorite  haunts.  Called 
“Quail.” 

Robin. — By  March  1st  hundreds  may  be  seen. 
Belongs  to  Thrush  family.  Does  not  sing  in 
the  South. 

Whip-Poor-Will. — Night  flying  bird. — More  de- 
cided brown  than  Night  Hawk. 

Woodpecker , Red-Headed. — Most  common  variety. 

Woodpecker , Ladder-Backed. — Lives  in  forests. 


Woodpecker,  Downy. — Called  “Sap-Sucker.” 

Woodpecker , Hairy. — Like  Downy,  but  larger. 

Wood-Thrush. — Sweet  singer.  Darker  in  color 
than  brown  Thrush. 

Wren,  Bewick. — Most  common  variety.  Builds 
near  houses. 
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Wreny  Carolina. — Builds  in  stone  fences,  hollow 
rails,  stumps,  etc. 

Yellow- Breasted  Chat. — Often  heard  and  seldom 
seen.  Nest  near  ground  in  thicket. 

Yellow-Billed  Cuckoo.  — Common  name  ‘‘Rain- 
Crow.”  Not  at  all  like  a Crow. 

Tennessee  in  1902. 

The  State  expends  annually  in  the  prosecu- 
tion ot  criminals  $150,000. 

The  motto  of  the  State  is  “Agriculture-Com- 
merce.” 

There  are  18,241  pensioners  upon  the  Federal 
government. 

There  are  8,007  manufactories  and  mechani- 
cal industries  in  Tennessee,  in  which  $71,182,986 
is  invested. 

There  are  487,380  men  of  voting  age,  of 
whom  375.046  are  white. 

Tennessee  has  twelve  electoral  votes. 

The  life  insurance  companies  in  1901  drew 
from  Tennessee  in  premiums  82,531,197.08,  and 
the  fire  insurance  companies  82,479,415. 
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First  Counties 


WASHINGTON. 

Formed  in  1777.  Named  for  George  Wash- 
ington. 

SULLIVAN. 

Formed  in  1779  from  Washington  county. 

GREENE. 

Formed  in  1783  from  Washington  county. 
Named  for  General  Nathaniel  Greene. 

DAVIDSON. 

Formed  in  1783.  Embraced  all  of  Middle 
Tennessee  north  of  Duck  River.  Named  for 
General  Davidson. 


HAWKINS. 

Formed  in  1786. 

TENNESSEE. 

Formed  in  1788  from  Davidson  county.  In 
1796  divided  into  two  counties  of  Robertson  and 
Montgomery. 
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Counties  m 1900. 


NAME. 


SURFACE. 


SOIL. 


Anderson  . . ; 360  , Mountainous 

Bedford  . . . . | 550  j Rolling 

Benton ; 4 1 2 Level 

Bledsoe  ....  I 300  (Mountainous 

Blount i OH  i.Mountainous 

Bradley  . . . .j  280  j Hilly 

Campbell  ..(  488  Mountainous  •••• 

Cannon j 280  Hilly  and  rolling. 

Carroll ! 800  ! Level 

Carter j 298  Mountainous 

Cheatham  . . ! 400  Rolling 

Chester ' 288  Level 

Claiborne  . . 472  Mountainous 

Clay 280  Hilly 

Cocke 458  Mountainous  .... 

Coffee 300  j Undulating 

Crockett  . . . ' 280  ! Level 


Cumberland  578  Elevated 


Valleys  fertile..! 

Very  fertile ! 

Fertile 

{Fine  for  grazing. 
{Valleys  fertile.. 

! Fertile 

{Contains  coal . . . 

{Productive 

Partly  fertile.. . . 
Valleys  fertile.. 

{Fertile 

'Good  for  cotton. 

{Part  fertile : 

(Valleys  fertile.. 
{Valleys  fertile..! 

Fertile ! 

Fertile j 

{Valleys  fertile. . j 


17,834 
23,845 
11,888 
6,828 
19,208 
15,759 
17,317 
12,121 
24,250 
16,668 
10,112 
9,898 
20,696 
8,421 
19,153 
1 5,57  4 
1 5,867 
8,311 
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NAME. 

n 

F 

In 

o 

SURFACE. 

1 

SOIL. 

| 

Population.. 

Davidson  . . . 

508 

[Undulating 

Very  productive 

122815 

Decatur  . . . . 

310 

Level 

F ertile 

10,439 

16,460 

18,635 

23,776 

29,701 

DeKalb  . . . 

310 

Hilly 

(Fertile 

Dickson . . . 

620 

U ndulating 

F ertile 

Dyer 

495 

Level 

V ery  fertile 

Favette  .... 

630 

Level 

Very  fertile 

Good  pastures.. 

Fentress  . . . 

510 

Diversified 

6,106 

Franklin  . . . 

570 

Table  lands 

Partly  fertile 

20,392 

Gibson 

615 

Level 

Very  fertile 

39,409 

Giles 

656 

Hill  v 

Fertile 

33,035 

15,512 

Grainger... . 

300  (High  ridge 

Valleys  fertile.. 

Greene 

580 

Part  Mountainous 

Valleys  fertile.. 

30,596 

Grundy  .... 

410 

Glevated 

1 Undulating 

Partly  fertile... . 

7,802 

Hamblen 

150 

Fertile 

12,728 

61,695 

Hamilton 

575 

j Mountainous 

Valleys  fertile. . | 

Hancock ! 

260 

Mountainous 

Valleys  fertile..! 

' 11,147 

Hardeman . . 1 

640 

Level 

Fertile | 

! 22,975 

Hardin ! 

500 

Level 

F ertile 

19,246 

24,267 

Hawkins  . . . | 

490 

Hilly 

Valleys  fertile.  . j 

Haywood 

570 

Level 

Verv  fertile 

25,189 

18,117 

24,208 

Henderson. . ' 

530 

Level 

Fertile j 

Henrv  ....  ! 

580 

Level 

Fertile j 

Hickman.  . . ! 

648 

Level 

Fertile > 

16,367 

6,476 

13,398 

Houston  . . , . j 

210 

Hillv 

F ertile i 

Humphreys.! 

420 

Hilly 

Fertile j 

Jackson  ....  I 
James ! 

280 

Hilly 

Fertile ! 

15,039 

5,407 

210 

Hilly 

Partly  fertile j 

Jefferson . .. . ! 

310 

Ridges 

Valleys  fertile..1 

18,590 

Johnson  . . . . j 

340  | 

Mountainous 

Valievs  fertile..; 

10,589 

Knox 

520 

Ridges 

Level 1 

Valleys  fertile . . ; 

74,302 

Lake j 

210  ! 

Fertile ! 

7,368 

Lauderdale . 

450  1 Level 

Fertile 

21,971 
15,402 
4,4  oo 

Lawrence. . . 

676  j 

Level 

Fertile 1 

Lewis i 

280  I 

Uneven i 

Partly  fertile...  . i 

Lincoln ; 

540  j 

Diversified i 

Fertile 

26,304 

Loudon  . . . . | 

256  ! 

Hilly | 

Fertile 

10,838 

Macon i 

332 

Line  veil i 

Fertile 

12,881 

Madison  . . . 1 

520  i 

Level 1 

Fertile 

36,333 

Marion 1 

500  | 

Table  lands ......  | 

Mostly  fertile . . . 

17,281 

NAME. 

Area,  Sq.  Mi. 

i 

SURFACE. 

SOIL. 

Population.. 

Marshall  ... 

350 

Rolling ! 

fVerv  fertile 

[ 18,763 

Maury 

596 

Rolling 1 

Very  fertile 1 

! 42,705 

McMinn.... 

452 

Mountainous 1 

Valleys  fertile.. 

19,163 

McNairv  . . . 

550 

Level 1 

Rather  fertile 

[ 17,760 

Meigs 

200 

Hilly i 

Fertile 

! 7,491 

Monroe  .... 

580 

Hilly | 

Partly  fertile 

I 18,585 

Montgomery 

510 

Undulating i 

Fertile ! 

36,017 

Moore 

170 

Fertile ! 

! 5,706 

Morgan  .... 

48S 

Hil.lv 1 

Contains  coal . . . j 

1 9,587 

Obion 

510 

Level | 

Very  f ertiie  . . . . 

! 28,286 

Overton  .... 

360 

Hilly ! 

F ertiie 

13,353 

Perry  

4l)0 

Diversified 

F ertiie  . . 

8,800 

Pickett 

240 

Hilly ! 

Partly  fertile...  . 

5,366 

Polk 

; 4oo ! 

Mountainous j 

Contains  Copper. 

11,357 

Putnam 

430  I 

! Hi  11  v j 

F ertiie 

16,890 

Rhea 

360 

Mountainous i 

F ertiie * . . 

14,318 

Robertson . . , 

536 

Hilly | 

Fertile 

25,029 

Roane ' 

! 450  ■ 

Hilly | 

Partly  fertile.  . . . 

22,738 

Rutherford  . 

! 580 

Rolling 

Partly  fertile. ... 

33,583 

Scott 

620 

! Hi  l l v. .' ! 

‘Good  for  grazing 

11,077 

Sequatchie  . 

250 

: Mountainous 

[Fertile  in  valleys 

3,326 

Sevier 

560 

1 Mountainous 

Valleys  fertile . . 

22,021 

Shelby 

7 2 s 

Level 

Very  fertile 

i 1 53557 

Smith 

368 

Hillv. . 

Good  for  grazin® 

1 19,026 

Stewart  . . 

1 500 

■ Partly  hillv 

Fertile 

1 5*224 

Sullivan. . . . 

410 

UndnlaHncr  . 

F ertiie 

j 24  935 

Sumner  .... 

| 536 

Level 

Produces  fruit.. 

; 26,072 

Tipton 

i 400 

Level 

Fertile 

i 29  273 

Trousdale  . . 

. 

' 166 

1 Hilly 

Grazing  lands . . . 

i 16,040 

Unicoi 

1 19G 

Mountainous ..... 

[Not  fertile 

i 5,851 

Union 

! 220 

! Mountainous 

iConta’s  minerals 

; 12,894 

Van  Buren.. 

| 322 

Hillv 

Fine  for  grazing. 

1 3,126 

Warren 

i 446 

Hillv 

Partly  fertile .... 

: 16,410 

Washington 

; 344 

'Partly  Mount’ous 

Valleys  fertile.. 

i 22,604 

Wayne 

| 720 

; Hillv 

Partly  fertile .... 

12,936 

Weak  lev . . . 

* 620 

Level 

! Very  fertile 

32,546 

White./..  . 

Hiilv 

j Rather  fertile. 

14,157 

Williamson . 

[ 550 

Hillv 

i Very  fertile 

! 26,429 

Wilson 

'Roiling 

IVery  fertile 

: 27,078 
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The  Counties — Written  Alphabetically 

WEST  TENNESSEE. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  21. 


Name, 

County  Seat. 

Formed. 

Benton 

1835 

Carroll 

1821 

Chester 

1879 

Crockett  

1870 

Decatur 

1845 

Dyer 

Dyersburg 

1823 

Fayette 

1824 

Gibson 

1823 

Hardeman  

182,3 

Hardin 

1819 

Haywood 

1823 

Henderson 

1821 

Henrv 

Paris 

1821 

Lake 

Tiptonville 

1870 

Lauderdale 

1835 

Madison 

1821 

McNairy .. 

1823 

Obion 

1823 

Shelbv 

Memphis 

1819 

Tipton  

Covington 

1823 

Weakley 

1323 

MIDDLE  TENNESSEE. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  41. 


Name . 

County  Seat. 

Formed . 

Bedford 

1807 

Cannon 

1835 

Cheatham 

1S5G 

Clay 

1870 

Coffee 

1835 

Cumberland 

Crossville 

Davidson 

Nashville 

1783 

DeKalb 

1837 

Dickson 

1803 

Fentress  

1823 

Franklin 

1807 

Giles 

1809 

Grundy ... 

1844 

Hickman 

1807 

Houston 

1871 

Humphreys 

1809 

Jackson 

1801 

Lawrence 

1817 

Lewis 

1843 

Lincoln 

1809 

Macon 

1842 

Marshall 

Levvisburg 

1835 

Maurv 

1807 

Montgomery 

1796 

Moore 

1872 

Overton 

1806 

Perry 

1819 

Name. 

County  Seat, 

Formed . 

Pickett 

1879 

Putnam 

00 

o 

4- 

Robertson 

179G 

Rutherford 

1803 

Smith 

1799 

Stewart 

1803 

Sumner 

1786 

Trousdale 

1870 

Van  Buren 

Warren 

1807 

Wayne 

1817 

White 

1806 

Williamson 

1799 

Wilson 

1799 

EAST  TENNESSEE. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  34. 


A Tame. 

County  Seat. 

Formed. 

Anderson 

1801 

Bledsoe 

Pikeville 

1807 

Blount 

1795 

Bradley 

1835 

Campbell 

1806 

Carter 

1796 

Claiborne 

1801 

Cocke 

1797 

Grainger 

1796 

Greene 

1783 

Hamblen 

1870 

Na?ne. 

County  Seat. 

Formed , 

Hamilton 

1819 

Hancock 

1844 

Hawkins 

......  1786 

James 

1871 

Jefferson 

1792 

Johnson  

Knox 

1792 

Loudon . . . . 

Loudon 

1870 

Marion 

1817 

McMinn 

1819 

Meigs 

1835 

Monroe 

1819 

Morgan 

1817 

Polk 

1839 

Rhea  . 

. . . 1807 

Roane  

.. ....1801 

Scott 

1849 

Sequatchie 

1857 

Sevier 

1794 

Sullivan 

1779 

Unicoi 

1875 

Union . . . 

1850 

Washington 

1777 

Total  number  of 

counties  in  Tennessee. . . 

60 


Nashville. 

1.  First  called  Nash  borough. 

2.  The  population  in  1900  was  80.865. 

3.  An  educational  center,  called  the  “ Athens 
of  the  South.” 

4.  Made  the  seat  of  government  for  Ten- 
nessee in  1843.  County  seat  of  Davidson  county. 

5.  Named  for  Colonel  Francis  Nash,  a Revo- 
lutionary hero. 

6.  Its  nickname  is  the  “City  of  Rocks.” 

7.  Among  the  institutions  of  learning,  are 
Vanderbilt  University,  University  of  Nashville, 
Ward’s  Seminary,  Belmont,  Buford,  and  Boscobel 
Colleges. 

8.  Among  the  public  buildings,  are  the 
Capitol,  Custom  House,  and  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

9.  There  are  three  large  institutions  for 
colored  students,  Fisk  University,  Roger  Williams 
University,  and  Walden  University. 

10.  Nashville  maintains  a fine  system  of 
public  schools.  The  Tennessee  Industrial  School, 
located  in  the  suburbs,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
class  in  the  United  States. 

11.  On  left  bank  of  Cumberland,  460  feet 
above  sea  level. 

12.  The  public  schools  of  Nashville  number 
eleven  for  white  children,  and  seven  for  colored. 

13.  Nashville  has  a city  hospital  where  1,300 
sick  and  injured  are  cared  for  annually,  and  a 


Catholic  hospital,  St.  Thomas,  the  capacity  of 
which  is  150  at  a time. 

14.  There  are  fifty-six  publications  in  the 
city,  three  of  them  being  daily  papers,  The  Amer- 
ican, The  Banner , and  the  Daily  News. 

15.  The  fire  department  numbers  85  men, 
and  the  police  department  105  men. 

16.  Nashville  is  in  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District.  Davidson  county  comprises  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  State  Senatorial  Districts, 
is  in  the  Fifteenth  Floterial  District,  the  Sixth 
Chancery  Division,  and  the  Seventh  Judicial 
Circuit. 

17.  In  the  city  are  170  miles  of  streets,  most 
of  them  being  paved. 

18.  The  city  has  80  churches  for  white  and 
40  for  colored  people. 

19.  There  are  — saloons. 

20.  This  is  the  largest  manufacturing  point 
in  the  State. 

21.  The  value  of  the  yearly  products  of  flour 
and  grist  mills  of  the  city  is  $3,907,017. 

22.  The  third  largest  business  of  the  city  is 
lumbering,  and  the  fourth  is  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizer. 

23.  The  most  prominent  hotels  are  tlThe 
Duncan,”  “The  Maxwell  House,”  and  “The 
Tulane.” 
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Memphis. 

Called  the  “Bluff  City.”  The  Chickasaws 
once  lived  here.  It  is  thought  that  an  Indian 
village  called  “Chisca”  occupied  the  site  of  this 
city  at  an  early  period.  De  Soto  went  through 
this  place  probably,  and  Marquette  passed  it  on 
his  way  down  the  Mississippi.  La  Salle  built  a 
fort  here  which  he  called  Prudhomtne.  1682.  The 
French  built  Fort  Assumption.  1714;  the  Span- 
iards Fort  Barancas,  1794.  Memphis  was  laid  of! 
1819,  and  John  Overton  was  the  most  prominent 
man  in  the  work.  (Seepage  116.)  North  Mem- 
phis was  once  called  “Pinch”  and  South  Memphis 
“Sodom.”  One  of  the  leading  cotton  markets  of 
the  wrorld  and  largest  river  port  between  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans.  Population  102.320  in  1900. 
County  seat  of  Shelbv  county. 

Knoxville. 

In  Knox  county,  on  the  Tennessee  River. 
Founded  by  General  James  White,  1792,  and 
named  for  General  Knox.  Made  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment during  William  Blount's  administration 
as  Territorial  Governor.  First  Capital  of  Ten- 
nessee. A city  of  great  beauty.  The  University 
of  Tennessee  is  here,  and  connected  with  it  is  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  hav- 
ing a model  stock  farm  of  275  acres.  The  Ten- 
nessee Experimental  Station  is  here,  and  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Trade 
centre  of  upper  East  Tennessee.  The  Summer 
School  of  the  South  was  established  here  1902. 
Population  32,637  in  1900.  The  private  resi- 
dences are  among  the  handsomest  in  the  State. 
The  State  Insane  Asylum  for  East  Tennessee  is 
here.  County  seat  of  Knox  county. 
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Chattanooga. 

Important  railroad  center  in  East  Tennessee. 
Depot  for  coal  and  iron  industry.  On  the  Ten- 
nessee River  under  the  northern  point  of  Lookout 
Mountain.  Scene  of  a memoriable  battle  during 
the  Civil  War.  (See  page  97.)  Large  manufac- 
turing center  for  iron  and  steel  goods.  St.  Elmo 
is  a suburb  of  this  city  and  Chickamauga  park 
is  near  there.  Population  30,154  in  1900.  County 
seat  of  Hamilton  county. 

Clarksville. 

County  seat  of  Montgomery  county,  and  one 
of  the  largest  tobacco  markets  in  the  world.  Called 
the  “Queen  City  of  the  Cumberland.”  The  seat 
of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University.  A 
school  for  girls  is  here,  called  The  Academy.  On 
Cumberland  River.  Population  9,431  in  1900. 

Lebanon. 

County  seat  of  Wilson  county.  Cumberland 
University  is  here  and  Lebanon  College  for  young 
ladies.  “Castle  Heights,”  a training  school  for 
hoys,  was  established  here  in  1902  by  David  E. 
Mitchell  and  I.  W.  P.  Buchanan.  Population 
1,956  in  1900. 

Jackson. 

County  seat  of  Madison  county  and  import- 
ant railroad  center  of  West  Tennessee.  The 
Southwestern  Baptist  University  is  here  and  a col- 
lege for  young  ladies.  This  city  has  a large  trade 
in  cotton,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Population  14,511 
in  1900.  Has  a fine  system  of  public  schools. 
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Murfreesboro. 

Located  in  the  exact  center  of  the  State,  in 
Rutherford  county.  Once  called  Cannonsburg, 
for  Gov.  Newton  Cannon.  Name  changed  in 
1811  to  Murfreesboro,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Hardy 
Murfree.  From  1819  to  1825  it  was  the  Capital 
of  the  State.  A great  market  for  poultry,  eggs 
and  cedar.  Home  of  Charles  Egbert  Craddock 
and  Walter  D.  Fox,  and  birthplace  of  Harrison 
Robertson  and  Will  Allen  Dromgoole.  Scene  of 
a memorable  battle,  (see  page  97).  Population 
3,999  in  1900. 

Frau  klin. 

An  attractive  town  in  Williamson  county, 
in  the  midst '"of  rich  farming  lands.  The  Ten- 
nessee Female  Coilege  [is  here,  aud  the  Battle 
Ground. Academy.  Population  in  1900  was  2,180. 
Scene  of  a terrible  battle,  (see  page  98). 

Columbia, 

In  the  fertile^ county  of  Maury.  A market 
for  grain  and  live  stock.  The  seat  of  a United 
States  Arsenal.  John  Trotwood  Moore  lives  here. 
The  Institute,  a well-known  school  for  girls,  is 
located  here,  and  for  many  years  the  Atheneum 
was  another.  Population  in  1900  was  6,052. 

Bristol. 

On  the  line^between  Virginia  and  Tennessee, 
in  .Sullivan  county.  The  part  of  the  town  in 
Virginia  is  under  a separate  corporation  and  is 
named  Goodson.  Population  in  1900  was  5,271. 
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State  Capitol, ' 


Built  on  Campbell’s  Hill,  Nashville. 

The  corporation  paid  S3G,000  for  this  site 
and  donated  it  to  the  State. 

About  January  1,  1845,  the  clearing  of  the 
land  began,  and  the  foundations  were  nearly 
finished  by  July  of  the  same  year. 

At  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  July  4, 
1845,  Hon.  Edwin  H.  Ewing  delivered  an  ad- 
dress. 

Wm  Strickland,  the  architect,  died  April  7, 
1854,  and  his  funeral  was  preached  in  the  Hall 
of  Representatives.  His  body  was  placed  in  a 
recess  of  the  wall  of  the  north  portico.  His  son, 
W.  F.  Strickland,  continued  the  work  which  his 
father  had  begun. 

Last  stone  of  tower  laid  July  21,  1855;  and 
last  stone  of  lower  terrace,  March  19,  1859. 

First  occupied  by  Legislature  October  3, 

1853. 

Nearly  all  of  the  materials  used  were  pro- 
duced in  Tennessee,  and  most  ot  the  workmen 
were  Tennesseans. 

Built  of  limestone  procured  half  a mile  west 
of  building  site  on  land  of  Samuel  Watkins. 
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Public  Institutions. 


1.  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Nashville. 

2.  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  at  Knoxville. 

3.  An  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  in  each  grand 
division  of  the  State,  at  Knoxville,  Nashville, 
and  Bolivar. 

4.  Confederate  Soldier's  Home , at  the  Her- 
mitage, near  Nashville. 

5.  State  Penitentiary , Nashville.  The  State 
also  owns  farms  and  coal  mines  where  convicts 
are  worked. 

6.  Poor  Houses  are  in  every  county  for  taking 
care  of  indigent  and  helpless  people. 

7.  In  many  counties  there  are  Work  Houses 
where  prisoners  are  confined  at  hard  labor  for 
minor  offences. 

8.  State  Industrial  School , near  Nashville. 

Constitution  of  Tennessee. 

Adopted  January  11,  1796,  at  Knoxville. 

Copied  from  that  of  North  Carolina,  with  a 
few  changes. 

The  principles  which  it  involved  were  of 
English  origin. 
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N e w Con  s tit u lion . 


Adopted  in  1834  at  Nashville. 

Amended  in  the  year  1853. 

In  1865  the  results  of  the  Civil  War  were 
recognized  by  an  amendment  abolishing  slavery. 

In  1870  some  changes  were  made,  but  in 
most  things  the  Constitution  of  1834  was  retained 
by  the  Convention  which  met  in  Nashville. 

Consists  of  a preamble  and  declaration, 
eleven  articles  and  a schedule.  Tne  preamble 
is  not  really  a part  of  the  Constitution  but  an 
introduction  to  it. 

Article  I.  A declaration  of  rights  or  funda- 
mental principles. 

Article  II.  Division  of  the  powers  of  the  State 
government,  into  Legislative,  Executive  and 
Judicial.  Gives  details  of  Legislative  depart- 
ment. 

Article  III.  Gives  details  of  Executive  depart- 
ment. 

Article  IV.  Elections. 

Article  V.  Impeachments. 

Article  VI.  Judicial  department. 

Article  VII.  State  and  county  officers. 

Article  VIII.  Militia. 

Article  IX.  Disqualifications. 

Article  X.  Oaths.  Bribery  of  electors.  New 
counties. 

Article  XI.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 
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Executive  Department. 

Consists  of  Governor,  Secretary  of  Slate 
Comptroller,  Treasurer,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent  of  Prisons,  State  Geologist,  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  Adjutant  General. 

governor. 

1.  Elected  by  the  people. 

2.  Resides  at  Nashville. 

3.  Chief  Executive  of  Tennessee. 

4.  Holds  office  for  two  years. 

5.  Receives  a salary  of  $4,000. 

6.  Allowed  a private  secretary  at  a liberal 
salary. 

7.  Must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  lived  in  Tennessee  for  seven  years, 

8.  Commander  in  Chief  of  army  and  militia 
of  State. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

1.  One  of  the  leading  State  officers. 

2.  His  term  of  office  is  four  years. 

3.  He  receives  a salary  of  $3,000  a year. 

4.  Elected  by  the  two  houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  joint  session. 

5.  Preserves  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

6.  The  Governor’s  official  acts  are  recorded 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

7.  Public  officers  file  their  bonds  in  his  office. 
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TREASURER. 

1.  Financial  officer  of  State. 

2.  Receives  and  expends  all  State  revenues. 

3.  Keeps  a financial  account  and  reports  to 
the  Governor  the  State’s  financial  condition. 

4.  Receives  $3,500  a year,  and  as  the  States 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  and  Inspector  of 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,  gets  a salary  of 
SI, 500  more. 

COMPTROLLER. 

1.  Elected  by  a joint  vote  of  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature. 

2.  Apportions  school  funds  among  the  coun- 
ties. 

3.  Audits  all  claims  against  the  State,  and 
when  they’ve  been  approved,  orders  them  paid. 

4.  Furnishes  blanks  for  assessing  taxes  for 
various  counties. 

5.  Arranges  for  collection  of  revenue  and 
keeps  record  of  same. 

6.  Appoints  agents  to  examine  books  of  all 
officers  who  collect  State  revenue. 

7.  Receives  a salary  of  $3,500  a year. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 

1.  Appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a term  of 
two  years. 

2.  Collects  labor  and  mining  statistics  and 
inspects  mines  in  the  interest  of  health. 

3.  Receives  $1,800  a year  and  official  ex- 
penses. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Appointed  by  the  Governor. 

2.  Gets  a salary  of  32,000. 

3.  Must  be  a professional  educator. 

4.  Advises  and  directs  Count}7  Superintend- 
ents and  Directors. 

5.  Interprets  the  school  law. 

6.  Collects  statistics,  and  reports  to  the 
Governor  each  year  the  progress  and  condition 
of  the  schools. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.  Appointed  by  the  Governor  for  two  years. 

2.  Appoints  inspectors  of  fertilizers. 

3.  Collects  specimens  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  statistics. 

4.  Holds  farmers’  institutes,  and  publishes 
a report  on  the  State’s  material  resources. 

5.  Receives  32,500  a year,  with  official  ex- 
penses added. 

MINOR  OFFICES. 

State  Librarian.  Salary  $1,000. 

Assistant  Librarian.  Salary  $500. 

Three  Railroad  Commissioners.  Each  receive 
a salary  of  $2;000. 

An  Assayor  of  Ores. 

Superintendent  of  Capitol  and  Grounds. 

Coal  Oil  Inspectors  for  various  places. 

Board  of  Health. 

Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 

Board  of  Pharmacy. 

Board  of  Charities. 
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State  Militia. — All  men  in  Tennessee  between 
eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age,  unless  physi- 
cally disabled,  may  be  called  upon  for  military 
service. 

The  adjutant  General^resides  at  the  Capital 
and  has  a salary  of  $1,800. 

Judicial  Department. 

1.  Supreme  Court. 

2.  Court  of  Chancery  Appeals. 

3.  The.Chancery  Courts. 

4.  The'Circuit  Courts. 

5.  The  Criminal  Courts. 

6.  The  County  Courts. 

7.  The  Justices’  Courts. 

8.  Municipal  Courts. 

All  judges  and  justices  are  elected  by  the 
people. 

SUPREME  COURT. 

1.  Highest  court  in  the  State. 

2.  Consists  of  one  Chief  Justice  and  four 
Associate  J ustices. 

3.  These  hold  office  for  eight  years. 

4.  Meets  at  Knoxville,  Nashville  and  Jack- 
son  each  year. 

5.  A Supreme  Judge  must  be  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  His  salary  is  83,500  a year. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

1.  Gets  83,000  a year  for  his  salary,  and  cer- 
tain copyright  profits  on  his  books. 

2.  Reports  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

3.  Attorney  General  and  legal  adviser  for 
the  State. 


Legislative  Department. 

1.  General  Assembly,  consists  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

2.  Convenes  biennially  on  the  first  Monday 
of  January  of  odd  years. 

3.  The  members  are  elected  by  the  people 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November  of  even  years. 

4.  Extra  sessions  may  be  called  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, but  members  can  receive  pay  for  twenty 
day3  only,  after  their  regular  time. 

SENATE. 

1.  Its  members  receive  S4.00  a day  for 
seventy-five  days  and  84.00  for  every  twenty-five 
miles  traveled  to  and  from  the  Capital. 

2.  Consists  of  thirty-three  members  who  are 
elected  for  two  years. 

3.  The  less  numerous  and  more  dignified 
branch  of  the  Legislature. 

4.  The  number  of  Senators  cannot  be  greater 
than  one-third  of  the  Representatives. 

5.  A Senator  must  be  thirty  years  old  and 
must  have  been  a citizen  of  the  State  for  three 
years. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

1.  Consists  of  ninety-nine  members. 

2.  Called  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature. 

3.  A Representative  must  be  twenty-one. 

4.  II is  pay  is  the  same  as  that  of  a Senator. 
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Voter. 


1.  Must  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
twenty-one  years  old. 

2.  Must  have  lived  in  the  State  one  year  and 
and  in  the  county  six  months. 

3.  Must  pay  poll-tax.  and  in  most  cases  must 
vote  at  his  own  voting  place. 

Elections. 

Held  every  two  years,  on  the  first,  Thursday 
in  August,  for  Judicial  and  other  civil  officers. 

Held  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  for  Governor,  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  members  of  Congress. 

Taxes. 

1.  Levied  by  State,  by  county,  by  city. 

2.  Assessed  upon  personal  property,  real 
estate,  privileges,  polls,  and  certain  inheritances. 

School  Fund. 

A permanent  fund  of  about  two  and  a half 
million  dollars,  the  interest  of  which  goes  to 
public  schools  every  year.  A poll-tax  and  special 
property  tax  are  provided  also  for  the  public 
schools. 
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University  of  Nashville. 

The  Peabody  College  came  into  the  build- 
ings and  estate  of  the  University  of  Nashville, 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  Davidson  Academy. 
(See  page  32.)  From  1825  until  1850  Dr.  Philip 
Lindsley  was  President.  During  the  Civil  War, 
the  University  was  closed.  In  1870,  the  literary 
department  was  organized  as  a military  college, 
under  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith.  In  1875  the  Peabody 
College  succeeded  to  the  estate  with  Eben  S. 
Stearns , as  Chancellor  and  President.  Dr.  Stearns 
died  in  1887  and  was  succeeded  by  Wm.  H.  Payne. 
In  18S1  the  Legislat  ure  of  Tennessee  appropriated 
to  the  College  810,000  per  annum;  this  was  in- 
creased to  $15,000  in  1891,  and  to  $20,000  in 
1895. 

The  University  as  now  organized  consists  of 
the  following  departments: 

I.  The  Peabody  College,  which  includes  the 
Winthrop  Model  School. 

II.  The  Medical  College. 

III.  The  Montgomery  Bell  Academy. 

IV.  The  Conservatory  of  Music. 

After  a year’s  service  by  Hon.  James  D.  Porter , 
as  acting  President  of  the  Peabody  College,  the 
Peabody  Board  of  Trust  unanimously  elected 
him  President  and  Chancellor  in  1902. 

The  first  summer  session  of  the  College 
opened  June,  1902. 
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Peabody  Fund. 

“In  1867  George  Peabody  appointed  a board 
of  trustees  and  gave  them  $3,500,000  with  in- 
structions to  use  the  interest  on  this  money  for 
the  education  of  the  children  in  the  Southern 
S tat  es.” — Me  G ee. 

The  Trustees  at  the  present  time  are: 
President — Seth  Lowe,  Mayor  of  New  York. 

Vi ce-Pesident — Chief  Justice  Fuller. 

Treasurer  —].  Pierpont  Morgan. 

Acting  General  Agent — Dr.  G.  R.  Glenn. 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  Richard  Olney,  Hoke  Smith,  George 
F.  Hoar,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Wm.  A.  Courtney,  James 
D.  Porter,  Henderson  Somerville,  D.  C.  Gilliam,  George 
Peabody  Wetmore,  Charles  E.  Fenner. 

The  Peabody  Normal  College  brings  a larger 
proportion  of  the  fund  to  Tennessee  than  else- 
where, but  the  whole  South  shares  in  the  benefits 
of  the  College  and  of  the  fund. 

George  Peabody. 

1.  Born  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  1795. 

2.  In  1812  clerked  in  a store  in  Maryland. 

3.  In  1815  went  into  business  in  Baltimore. 

4.  In  1829  went  to  London  and  engaged  in 
the  iron  trade. 

5.  In  1837  became  a London  banker  and 
acquired  a fortune. 

6.  Gave  away  thousands  of  dollars  in  Eng- 
land and  America  for  charitable  purposes. 

7.  He  said  that  the  money  he  had  was  not 
his  own  but  God’s;  that  he  was  simply  God’s 
teward,  and  must  do  with  it  what  good  he  could. 
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University  of  Tennessee 


i.. 


Situated  at  Knoxville,  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Dabney, 
President. 

Called  at  different  times,  Blount  College, 
East  Tennessee  College,  East  Tennessee  Univer- 
sity, and  University  of  Tennessee. 

When  it  became  East  Tennessee  College, 
Carrick  was  retained  as  President,  but  died  soon 
afterwards.  (See  page  31.) 

In  1820,  Hampden-Sidney  Academy  of  Knox 
county  united  with  the  college. 

In  1826,  the  site  of  the  buildings  was  changed 
to  ‘‘Barbara  Hill,”  so  called  in  honor  of  Barbara 
Blount. 

In  1847,  the  first  catalogue  of  the  college  was 
published. 

In  1840,  the  college  became  East  Tennessee 
University,  and  in  1879,  by  act  of  the  Legislature, 
it  was  further  changed  to  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. For  many  years  this  institution  met 
with  varying  fortunes,  but  gradually  rising  above 
all  difficulties  became  a university  offering  excel- 
lent advantages  for  general  and  special  study. 

Y a rid erbi  1 1 U niversity . 

Chartered  in  1873. 

First  called  -‘The  Central  University  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.”  An  insti- 
tution of  learning  of  the  highest  order. 
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Cornelius  Vanderbilt  donated  $500,000  for 
the  University,  and  this  gift  was  afterwards 
increased  to  81,000,000. 

It  is  located  at  Nashville,  and  Bishop  Mc- 
Tyeire  was  its  President. 

The  University  was  formally  opened  and  the 
first  faculty  installed  October,  1875. 

Dr.  Landon  C.  Garland  was  chosen  the  first 
Chancellor  and  held  the  office  till  1896.  The 
office  of  President  expired  with  Bishop  McTyiere. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kirkland  was  made  Chancellor  in  1896. 

Special  donations  have  been  made  at  various 
times  by  members  of  the  Vanderbilt  family. 

University  of  the  South, 

Situated  at  Sewanee,  near  Monteagle. 

To  Bishop  Otey  is  due  the  honor  of  the  first 
conception  of  the  University.  Rev.  Leonidas 
Polk  took  a prominent  part  in  its  organization. 

The  corner-stone  of  University  Hall  was 
laid  in  1860. 

An  endowment  of  over  $500,000  was  made 
to  this  institution  and  a domain  covering  10,000 
acres.  During  the  war  the  endowment  was  lost 
and  the  corner-stone  was  broken  to  pieces  and 
parts  of  it  carried  off  as  relics  by  Union  soldiers. 

Under  Bishop  Quintard,  the  University 
began  life  anew  in  1868. 

From  the  first  it  has  always  maintained  a 
high  standard.  Requirements  for  degrees  are 
as  severe  as  at  Yale  and  Harvard. 


Nashville  Female  Academ)7. 

Founded  in  1818  in  Nashville. 

Dr.  Daniel  Barry  was  first  Principal. 

Next  Principal  was  Dr.  R.  A.  Lapsley,  who 
retired  in  1838,  because  of  ill  health. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  \V.  A.  Scott. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Elliott  taught  in  the  school  in  1839, 
and  became  Principal  the  next  year,  continuing 
in  that  office  till  1877,  wffien  the  school  closed. 

The  building  was  on  Church  street.  It  was 
much  damaged  during  the  Civil  War. 

In  I860  there  were  513  pupils,  256  of  whom 
were  boarders,  and  38  teachers. 

The  property  was  sold  in  1878. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Elliott. 

Born  in  Ohio,  1810.  Graduated  in  Kentucky. 

Lived  in  Alabama;  later  in  Nashville,  wTrere 
be  died  in  1899. 

Tennessee  Industrial  School. 

A State  institution  situated  near  Nashville. 

Employs  a faculty  of  seventy-five  accom- 
plished and  earnest  workers.  The  pupils  number 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  boys  and  girls. 
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The  useful  mechanical  arts  are  taught,  as  well  as 
literary  branches. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Kilvington  is  the  Superintendent. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 

A State  institution  at  Nashville. 

“Its  graduates  occupy  the  highest  places  that 
are  ever  given  the  blind/5  One  of  them  went 
from  Nashville  to  the  most  distinguished  school 
for  the  blind  in  England  and  on  returning 
became  Superintendent.  He  has  held  this  posi- 
tion fur  many  years.  Though  he  is  still  blind, 
Supt.  John  V.  Armstrong  directs  and  controls  a 
faculty  of  twenty-eight  teachers,  and  every  detail 
of  the  work  done  in  the  school.  The  pupils  are 
taught  to  make  mattresses,  chairs,  and  many 
useful  articles,  and  are  instructed  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  education.  Medical  attention  is 
given  to  the  eyes  of  the' inmates  and  many  of 
them  have  their  sight  restored  to  them. 


Partial  List  of  Schools. 

Alfred  Holbrook  Normal  Univ ....  McMinnville 


Battle  Ground  Academy Franklin 

Belmont  College Nashville 

Bethel  Coliege McKenzie 
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Bible  School Nashville 

Boscobel  College Nashville 

Bowen  School Nashville 

Branham  & Hughes  School Spring  Hill 

Brownsville  Female  College Brownsville 

Buford  College Nashville 

Burritt  College Spencer 

Carson  & Newman  College Jefferson  City 

Castle  Heights Lebanon 

Clarksville  Academy  Clarksville 

Cumberland  University Lebanon 

Draughon’s  Business  College Nashville 

Fall’s  Business  College Nashville 

Fairmount  College Monteagle 

Fisk  University Nashville 

Greenville  and  Tusculum  College Tusculum 

Hartsville  Masonic  Institute Hartsville 

Hatchie  Male  and  Female  Academy Orysa 

Haynes-MeClean  School Lewisburg 

Iiigbee  School Memphis 

Hivvassee  College Hiwassee  College 

Howard  Female  College Gallatin 

Institute,  The. Columbia 

Jenning's  Business  College Nashville 

Joseph  W.  Allen  College Carthage 

King’s  College. Bristol 

Lebanon  College  for  Young  Ladies Lebanon 

Martin  College Pulaski 

Maryville  College Maryville 
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Meharry  Medical  College Nashville 

Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute.  .Jackson 

Milligan  College Milligan 

Montgomery  Bell  Academy Nashville 

Mooney  Training  School Murfreesboro 

Peabody  Normal  College Nashville 

People’s  College Pikeville 

Roger  William’s  University Nashville 

Soule  College .Murfreesboro 

Southwestern  Baptist  University Jackson 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  Univ Clarksville 

St.  Cecilia  Academy Nashville 

St.  Mary’s  School Memphis 

Tennessee  Female  College Franklin 

Tennessee  Industrial  School Nashville 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind Nashville 

Tennessee  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Knox  vide 

Terrill  College Decherd 

Tullatuskee  Normal  College Bethpage 

University  of  the  South Sewanee 

University  of  Tennessee Knoxville 

University  of  Nashville Nashville 

U.  S.  Grant  University Chattanooga 

Vanderbilt  U niversity Nashville 

Wallace  University  School Nashville 

Ward’s  Seminary Nashville 

Webb’s  Training  School Bell  Buckle 

Winchester  Normal  College Winchester 
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Summer  School  of  the  South. 

Located  at  Knoxville  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

Lasts  six  weeks  beginning  the  middle  of 
June. 

Courses  of  study  given  in  many  branches  of 
school  work. 

Established  1902  by  C has.  W.  Dabney,  Presi- 
dent of  University  of  Tennessee. 

Faculty  of  eminent  professors  and  teachers 
from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Southern  Education.  Board. 

The  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South 
was  organized  in  West  Virginia  1898  and  the 
fourth  meeting  was  held  in  North  Carolina  1901. 

Organized  to  promote  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  South. 

Robert  C.  Ogden,  New  York,  is  President. 

Chas.  D.  Me  Tver,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Secretary. 

Southern  Convention. 

Met  at  Nashville  in  1850. 

Called  during  Governor  Trousdale’s  admin- 
istration. 

Nearly  all  the  members  were  Democrats. 

The  Whigs  denounced  the  meeting  as  a 
secession  convention  of  Democrats. 

An  assembly  of  Southern  men  who  met  to 
decide  what  had  better  be  done  on  the  subject 
of  negro  slavery. 
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Tennessee  Historical  Society. 


Permanently  organized  at  Nashville  in  1857, 
though  in  existence  before. 

A voluntary  association  of  people  who  col- 
lect whatever  is  rare  and  interesting  in  the  history 
of  the  State. 


Many  curious  relics  have  been  preserved  by 
them. 


Centennial. 


Celebratiou  to  commemorate  the  one  hund- 
reth  anniversary  of  Tennessee’s  admission  into 
the  American  Union. 

In  1894  an  Association  was  formed  to  pre- 
pare an  exhibit  of  the  arts,  sciences,  inventions, 
resources,  products,  etc.,  of  the  State. 

June  1,  1896,  was  the  date  for  the  opening, 
but  it  was  found  that  more  time  was  necessary 
for  preparing  the  exhibits. 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  1897,  the  Exposition 
was  formally  opened,  at  Nashville,  amidst  the 
waving  of  flags  and  firing  of  guns. 

Governor  Taylor  and  others  made  speeches. 

On  the  first  of  November,  1897,  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition  was  closed, 
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Wliigs. 

Caine  into  existence  in  Tennessee  between 
the  years  1834  and  1844. 

The  Whig  party  had  its  origin  in  opposition 
to  President  Andrew  Jackson. 

Dates  from  candidacy  of  Hugh  L.  White  for 
President,  though  he  himself  never  became  a 
Whig. 

In  August,  1840,  a great  Whig  Convention 
was  held  at  Nashville. 

In  1810  the  State  was  overwhelmingly  for 
the  Whig  candidate  for  President. 

Between  the  administrations  of  Jackson  and 
Buchanan  the  Whigs  carried  Tennessee  at  every 
Presidential  election. 

Among  those  prominent  as  Whigs  were 
Newton  Cannon,  David  Crockett,  John  Bell  and 
John  H.  Eaton. 

Confederate  Veteran. 

Published  in  Nashville,  by  S.  A.  Cunning- 
ham. 

Filled  with  poems,  stories  and  reminiscences 
about  the  South  during  the  Civil  War. 

Contains  pictures  of  Southern  heroes. 
Southern  women,  Confederate  monuments  and 
places  of  interest. 
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Sam  Davis 


A Southern  hero,  who  was  executed  at 
Pulaski  by  the  Federals,  November  27,  1863. 

Born  near  Smyrna,  Tennessee,  October  6, 
1842. 

Ou  the  scaffold  he  said  : “If  I had  a thousand 
lives,  I would  lose  them  all  here,  before  I would 
betray  my  friends  or  the  confidence  of  my  in- 
former.” 

W.  D.  Fox,  of  Murfreesboro,  has  w-ritten  a 
drama  about  this  brave  young  scout. 

The  Great  Revival. 

Lasted  through  the  years  1800,  1801,  1802 
and  1803,  and  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  many 
thousands  of  people. 

“Its  most  prominent  peculiarity  was  that  it 
was  a spontaneous  outburst  of  religious  emotion 
among  the  masses.” 

Doctrines  and  dogmas  ivere  not  discussed. 
The  ministers  tried  to  impress  upon  their  hearers 
the  impossibility  of  escaping  punishment  except 
by  accepting  Christ. 

People  were  affected  with  a peculiar  exercise 
known  as  the  “jerks.”  It  attacked  men  and 
women  alike  and  they  could  not  account  for  it. 
Many  considered  it  a judgment  sent  from  God. 
it  was  usually  involuntary  on  the  part  of  the 
subject. 
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Pioneer  Preacliere 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


Balchj  Hezekiah. 

Doak,  Samuel. 

Balch,  James. 

Henderson. 

Blackburn,  Gideon. 

Houston,  Samuel. 

Bowman,  Thomas. 

Lake,  Joseph. 

Car  rick,  Samuel. 

McGee,  William. 

Cosson,  John. 

McGready. 

Craighead,  Thomas  B. 

Rhea,  John. 

Crawford,  Edward. 

Stone,  Barton  W. 

Cummins,  Charles. 

METHODIST. 

Ax  ley,  James. 

Johnson,  John. 

Ball,  John. 

Lambert,  Jeremiah. 

Brooks,  Stephen. 

Larkin,  Benjamin. 

Burchett,  Henry. 

Lurton,  Jacob. 

Burke,  William. 

Malone,  Benjamin. 

Crayne. 

Mason,  Samuel. 

Cobbler,  John. 

McCombs. 

Gilbert,  Michael. 

McGee,  John. 

Gy  one. 

McHenry,  Barnabas. 

Hartly,  Joshua. 

McKendree,  William 

Ha  we. 

Moore,  Mark. 

Hollis,  Samuel. 

Ogden,  Benjamin. 
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Paythreas,  Francis. 
Sail,  John. 

Suggs,  Aquilla. 
Swift,  Richard. 


Whittaker,  Mark. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas. 
Williamson,  Thomas. 
Willis,  Henry. 


In  1818  the  traveling  preachers  in  Tennessee 
numbered  thirty. 


CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN. 


Barnett,  William. 
Bell,  Robert. 

Bowman,  John. 
Bumpass,  William. 
Calhoun,  Thomas. 
Chapman,  Alexander. 
Donnell,  Robert. 
Donnell,  Samuel. 
Ewing,  Finis. 

First  church  or 

Bond,  John. 

Brown,  Daniel. 

Cox,  Jesse. 

De  La  II ante,  John 
Dorris,  Joseph. 

Gayle,  Peter  S. 


Farr,  James. 

Foster,  David. 
Harris,  William. 
Hodge. 

Kirkpatrick,  Hugh. 
Me  Ado  w,  Samuel. 
MeCorkle,  R. 
McLinn,  David. 
McGee,  William. 

riST. 

Red  River,  1786. 

G rammer,  Joseph. 
McConnico,  Garner. 
Ross,  Reuben. 
Sester,  Joshua. 
Whitsett,  James 
Wiseman,  John. 
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EPISCOPAL. 


First  congregation  organized  at  Franklin, 
August,  1827,  by  Rev.  James  H.  Otev. 

James  H.  Otey,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Franklin. 
John  Davis,  Deacon  and  Missionary. 

Daniel  Stevens,  St  Peter’s  Church,  Columbia. 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Absalom  Adams.  Tolbert  Fanning. 

Barton  W.  Stone,  at  first  a Presbyterian  minister. 
Philip  S.  Fall,  at  first  a Baptist  minister. 

John  Smith,  called  “Raccoon  John  Smith.” 

John  T.  Johnson.  William  H.  Wharton. 

Joel  Anderson.  A,  Craig. 

o 

LUTHERAN. 

William  Jenkins,  1825. 

Bishop  James  Otey. 

Born  in  Virginia;  educated  at  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina;  died  April  23,  1863. 

First  Episcopal  preacher  in  Tennessee. 
Opened  in  his  own  home  at  Columbia,  a 
school  for  boys,  called  Mercer  Hall. 

Received  deacon’s  orders  October  10,  1825, 
and  ofiice  of  priest,  June  7,  1827,  at  the  hands  of 
Bishop  Ravenscroft. 

Preached  at  Franklin  and  Columbia. 
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Elected  Bishop  in  a convention  at  Franklin, 
June  27,  1833.  Consecrated  Bishop  at  Philadel- 
phia, January  14,  1834. 

Elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
when  the  University  of  the  South  was  organ- 
ized. 

Requested  that  the  inscription  over  his  grave 
should  give  only  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death, 
and  the  words:  “The  first  Bishop  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Tennessee.’’ 

Thomas  13,  Craighead. 

Son  of  Alexander  Craighead,  a Scotch-Irish 
Protestant  who  came  to  America  about  1729. 
Thomas  was  a Presbyterian  minister  who  settled 
at  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  soon  after  the  Revolution. 
Graduate  of  Princeton.  Suspended  from  the 
ministry  about  1812.  and  re-instated  1824. 
Wrote  many  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  appeals  to 
the  General  Assembly.  Philip  Lindsley  said  of 
him  : “He  was  the  most  spiritual  and  heavenly- 
minded  person  I ever  saw.”  President  of  David- 
son College  at  Nashville. 

James  McGready. 

Born  in  Pennsylvania  of  Scotch-Irish  parents. 
Moved  to  North  Carolina  and  became  a Presby- 
terian preacher.  His  church  was  attacked  and 
his  pulpit  set  on  fire.  He  moved  to  Kentucky 
(1796)  and  took  charge  of  three  churches.  He 
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was  conspicuous  in  the  work  of  the  great  revival 
which  began  in  southern  Kentucky  and  northern 
Tennessee  in  1799.  In  1800  he  took  part  in  the 
first  camp- meeting  the  world  ever  saw. 

William  McKendree. 

Born  in  King  William  county,  July  6,  1757. 
Converted  at  the  age  of  thirty  and  became  a 
Methodist  preacher.  Traveled  in  Virginia,  Mary- 
land and  the  Carolinas  twelve  years  and  being 
transferred  to  the  west  arrived  in  Tennessee  in 
1800  at  the  time  of  the  great  revival.  He  entered 
heartily  in  the  W'ork.  He  was  for  years  engaged 
in  forming  new  circuits  and  sending  preachers  to 
fill  them.  He  was  elected  Bishop  1808.  Died  in 
Sumner  county  March  5,  1835.  McKendree 
Church  at  Nashville  is  named  for  him. 

Hislioj)  Clias.  T.  Quiiitard. 

Born  1824 ; died  1898.  Bishop  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  Instrumental  in  build- 
ing up  the  University  of  the  South  after  its  losses 
brought  on  by  the  Civil  War. 

John  B.  McFerrin. 

Bom  in  Rutherford  county,  June  15,  1807. 
Entered  the  ministry  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 
As  an  orator  he  possessed  wit,  humor  and  pat  hos, 
A prominent  Methodist  minister  and  author. 
Wrote,  History  <>j  Methodism  in  Tennessee.  At  one 
time  head  of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  at 
Nashville. 
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Uncle  Po-mpey. 


A negro  preacher  who  lived  in  Tennessee  in 
the  early  part  ot  the  19th  century.  His  sermons 
were  powerful,  and  crowds  of  people  flocked  to 
hear  him,  both  white  and  black.  He  was  always 
humble  and  respectful.  He  became  interested  in 
the  work  while  serving  his  master,  a traveling 
Methodist  preacher.  This  master  realizing  Uncle 
Pompey’s  power  gave  him  his  freedom  so  that  he 
might  spend  his  time  preaching.  He  was  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him. 

P'irst  Things. 

First  bank  incorporated  in  Tennessee  was 
the  Nashville  Bank,  chartered  in  1807. 

First  Baptist  church  in- Tennessee  at  Buffalo 
Ridge , 1779.  Tidence  Lane,  pastor. 

First  Baptist  church  in  Middle  Tennessee 
at  Port  Royal , 1786.  Called  “Red  River  Meeting 
House.” 

First  Bishop  of  Catholic  church,  Richard  Pius 
Miles. 

First  Bishop  of  Episcopal  church,  James  II. 

Otey. 
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First  Bishop  of  Methodist  church,  Bishop 
Asbury , 1788. 

First  camp-meeting,  either  at  Cane  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  1799,  or  Gasper  River  Church,  in 
Logan  county,  Kentucky,  1800. 

First  Capital  of  the  State,  Rogersvitle. 

First  Catholic  church  in  Nashville,  1830. 

First  census,  1795.  Population  77,262. 

First  cotton  seed  mill  in  Nashville,  1868. 

First  court  in  Nashville,  1780. 

First  couple  married  in  Cumberland  settle- 
ment, Captain  Lieper  and  wife. 

First  Diocese  of  Tennessee,  1829. 

First  Diocese  of  Roman  Catholic  church, 
1837.  Called  Diocese  of  Nashville. 

First  Episcopal  church,  1827,  Franklin. 

First  ferry  across  the  Cumberland  about 

1789. 

First  fort  (French)  Prudhomme , 1682. 

First  fort  (English)  Loudon , 1756. 
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First  General  Assembly,  March  28,  1796,  at 
Knoxville.  Three  months  before  Tennessee  be- 
came a State. 

First  Governor,  John  Sevier . 

First  graduate  of  East  Tennessee  College 
(University  of  Tennessee)  David  Hart. 

First  Jewish  congregation  at  Memphis,  1852. 
Called  “Children  of  Israel.” 

First  Jewish  congregation  at  Nashviile,  1853. 
Called  “Magen  David”  (Shield  of  David). 

First  lawyers,  Edward  Douglas  and  Thomas 
Mol  ton. 

First  Lutheran  church  in  Middle  Tennessee, 
1825,  near  Shelbyville.  Called  the  Shaffner 
Church.  Established  by  William  Jenkins. 

First  man  in  Cumberland  settlement  who 
died  a natural  death,  Robert  Gilkey. 

First  Methodist  preacher,  Jeremiah  Lambert , 
1783.  Belonged  to  Holston  Circuit. 

First  Methodist  preacher  at  Cumberland 
settlement,  Benjamin  Ogden , 1786. 

First  Methodist  meeting  house  in  Nashville, 
1789  or  1790. 
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First  millers,  Henderson  and  Wells. 

First  minister  to  preach  in  the  State,  proba- 
bly Charles  Cummins , 1772.  Presbyterian.  Came 
to  Holston  Valley. 

First  minister  to  lire  in  the  State,  Samuel 
Doak. 

First  mission  work  for  slaves,  1732,  carried 
on  by  Rev.  James  Andrews. 

First  newspaper  in  the  State,  “ Knoxville 
Gazette 

First  newspaper  in  West  Tennessee,  “ The 
Pioneer published  at  Jackson. 

First  non-sectarian  college,  Blount. 

First  planting  of  corn  by  the  English,  1778, 
Spencer,  Holliday  and  others. 

First  preacher  of  the  Christian  church,  prob- 
ably Barton  Stone. 

First  Presbyterian  church  in  Memphis, 
1830. 

First  printing  press,  1791,  set  up  by  Mr. 
Roulstone,  at  Rogersville. 

First  railroad  chartered — Memphis  Railroad 
Company,  1S31. 
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First  school  in  the  State,  Samuel  Doatis. 

First  settlement,  Bean’s  cabin  at  Watauga. 

First  Synod  of  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church,  October,  1813. 

First  town,  Jonesboro , East  Tennessee. 

First  white  child  born  in  the  State,  Russell 
Bean. 

First  white  child  born  at  Nashville,  Dr.  Felix 
Robertson ; he  was  born  January  11,  1781.  His 
picture  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the  Medical  College, 
University  of  Nashville. 

Kuklux  Klein. 

Organized  at  Pulaski,  in  the  fall  of  1866,  for 
the  purpose  of  amusement. 

Adopted  grotesque  disguises  and  went  about 
frightening  superstitious  negroes. 

Grew  in  numbers  and  popularity  until  it 
spread  over  the  entire  South. 

Organized  into  a band  for  the  protection  of 
society,  though  many  outrages  were  at  different 
times  perpetrated  in  its  name. 

Finally  suppressed,  I860,  by  act  of  the 
State  Legislature. 
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Fort  Henry 


A Confederate  stronghold  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  on  the  Tennessee  River. 

Captured  February  6.  1862,  by  Commodore 
Foote  and  General  Grant. 

Fort  Donelsoii. 

A Confederate  fort  on  the  Cumberland  River 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

General  Buckner,  the  commander,  surren- 
dered to  Grant  with  15,000  men,  February  16, 

1862. 

Hattie  of  Murfreesboro. 

Rosecrans  commanded  the  Northern  and 
Bragg  the  Southern  troops. 

On' December  31st,  1862,  the  Confederates 
were  victorious  and  on  January  1st  and  2nd, 
1863,  the  Federals  won. 

Hattie  of  Chattanooga. 

Fought  November  23rd  and  24th,  1863. 

Federal  leaders,  Grant,  Hooker,  Sherman 
and  Thomas. 

Confederate  commander,  Bragg. 

Union  forces  were  victorious. 
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13a t tie  of  Shiloh. 


Fought  April  6th  and  7th,  1862. 

In  West  Tennessee,  near  Pittsburg  Landing. 

Sometimes  called  the  “Battle  of  Pittsburg 
Landing.” 

Confederate  loss  11,000,  and  Federal  loss 
15,000.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  killed  in 
this  battle. 

Thirty  thousand  Confederates  under  Generals 
A.  S.  Johnston  and  Beauregard  attacked  the 
encampment  of  General  Grant,  taking  it  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  The  Confederates  drove  the 
Union  army  back  down  the  river  badly  beaten. 
This  ended  the  fight  of  April  6th. 

During  the  night  of  April  6th  Grant  received 
reinforcements  and  on  the  7th  renewed  the  battle, 
gaining  the  victory. 

Battle  of  Prank  Jin. 

Fought  November  30th,  1864.  A desperate 
encounter  in  which  the  Confederates  were  vic- 
torious, but  with  great  loss  of  life.  Hood  com- 
manded the  Confederate  forces. 

Battle  of  Nashville. 

Fought  December  15th  and  16th,  1864. 

Hood,  in  command  of  the  Confederates, 
attacked  the  Federate  under  Thomas.  In  a ter- 
rible two-day’s  battle  the  Confederates  were 
demoralized  and  forced  to  retreat.  The  last  great 
battle  fought  in  the  State. 
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Batiks* 


The  Nashville  Bank  was  chartered  1807. 
Stock  limited  to  $400,000. 

Bank  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  chartered 
at  Knoxville,  1811.  Hugh  L.  White  was  Presi- 
dent till  1827. 

In  1815  the  Fayetteville  Tennessee  Bank, 
Franklin  Tennessee  Bank,  and  Holston  Ten- 
nessee Bank  at  Jonesboro  were  chartered.  In 
1817  the  name  of  the  Holston  Tennessee  Bank 
was  changed  to  Eastern  Bank  of  Tennessee. 

In  1817  a general  banking  act  established 
hanks  at  ..Gallatin,  Carthage,  Rogersville,  Nash- 
ville, Kingston,  Columbia,  Maryville,  Shelby  - 
ville,  and  Murfreesboro.  Since  that  time  banks 
have  been  established  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Methodist  Publishing1  House. 

At  first  under  control  of  two  agents  and  a 
committee  of  three,  called  the  Book  Committee. 
Now  there  is  one  agent  and  a financial  secretary. 
Established  by  the  General  Conference  1854.  In 
Nashville,  on  the  Public  Square. 


C umber  1 a i i d P r e shy te r i an  Publishin g 
House. 

*Built  in  1891,  and  since  that  time  used  for 
the  publishing  business  of  the  church.'  Located 
in  Nashville. 
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The  Gospel  Advocate  Publishing1 
House. 

Located  at  Nashville.  Publishing  house  for 

the  Christian  church. 

Historians. 

Beard,  Richard. — - Author : Brief  Biographical 

Sketches  of  Some  of  the  Early  Ministers  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  This 
was  published  at  Nashville,  1807. 

Borin,  Joseph. — Author : Biographical  Sketches 
of  Tennessee  Baptists,  published  1880. 

Brazeale,  J.  W.  M. — Author  : Life  as  it  Is,  or  Mat- 
ters and  Things  in  General,  published  at 
Knoxville,  1844. 

Brazeltoo,  B.  G. — Author : History  of  Hardin 
County,  published  at  Nashville,  1885. 

Bright,  John  M. — Author:  Donelson  and  the  Pio- 
neers of  Middle  Tennessee. 

Carr,  John. — Author : Early  Times  in  Middle 
Tennessee. 

Clayton,  W.  W. — Author : History  of  Davidson 
county. 

Crockett,  David. — Author:  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Davy  Crockett,  published  at  Philadelphia. 

Doak,  William. — Author:  History  of  Greene 

County. 

Drake.  Edwin  L. — Author:  The  Annals  of  the 
Army  of  Tennessee,  and  Early  Western 
History. 

Fleming,  W.  S. — Author:  History  of  Maury 

County,  published  at  Columbia,  1876. 
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Garrett,  W.  R. — A.uthor\  History  of  the  South 
Carolina  Cession  and  the  Northern  Boundary 
of  Tennessee,  published  at  Nashville,  188-1. 
Joint  author  of  Garrett  and  Goodpasture’s 
History  of  Tennessee. 

Guild,  Joseph  C. — Author:  Old  Times  in  Middle 

Tennessee. 

Goodpasture,  A.  V. — Author:  (with  W.  R.  Garrett) 
of  Garrett  and  Goodpasture’s  History  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Haywood,  John. — Author:  Haywood’s  History  of 
Tennessee. 

Lindsley,  Dr.  J.  Berrien. — Superintended  the 
publication  of  Military  Annals  of  Tennessee. 
The  first  part  was  written  by  J.  M.  Keating,  of 
Memphis,  the  second  by  Alex.  P.  Stewart,  of 
Mississippi,  and  the  remainder  by  others. 

May,  Charles.-- .4 uthor : Pioneers  of  Nashville  and 
Tennessee,  published  at  Nashville,  1880. 

McGee,  Gentry  R.— Author:  History  of  Tennessee. 
Used  largely  in  the  public  schools  of  Ten- 
nessee. Written  in  1889. 

Morris,  Eastin. — Author:  Tennessee  Gazeteer  or 
Topographical  Dictionary,  a History  of  the 
State  from  Earliest  Times  till  1834. 

Paschall,  Edwin.-—  Author:  Old  Times  in  Ten- 
nessee for  Girls  and  Boys,  published  at 
Nashville,  1869. 

Phelan,  James. — -Author:  History  of  Tennessee, 
published  by  Houghton.  Mifilin  A Co;,  Cam- 
bridge, 1888. 

Putnam,  A.  Waldo. — Author:  History  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  or  Life  and  Times  of  Gen.  James 
Robertson. 
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Ramsey,  Dr.  J.  G.  M. — Author : Annals  of  Ten- 
nessee up  to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Had  the  manuscript  all  ready  for 
a second  volume  but  it  was  burned. 

Ross,  James.- -Author : Life  and  Times  of  Eider 
Reuben  Ross. 

Wright,  Marcus  J. — Reminiscences  of  the  Early 
Settlements  and  Early  Settlers  of  McNairy 
County,  published  at  Washington,  1882. 

Tennessee. 

Tennessee  has  furnished  to  the  United  States 
three  Presidents,  Andrew  Jackson,  James  K.  Polk 
and  Andrew  Johnson  ; two  Speakers  of  the  House 
of  Representatk John  Bell  and  James  K.  Polk; 
three  Presidents  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate , Joseph  Ander- 
son, Hugh  L.  White  and  Isham  G.  Harris:  two 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court , John  Catron  and 
Howell  E.  Jackson. 

The  first  Comptroller  of  the  United  States  was 
Joseph  Anderson,  from  1815  to  1836. 

Tennesseans  Who  were  Cabinet  Officers. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Secretary  of  Treasury  under 
Madison. 

John  H.  Eaton,  Secretary  of  War  under  Jackson. 
Felix  Grundy,  Attorney  GetVl  under  Van  Buren. 
John  Bell,  Sec’y  of  War  under  W.  H.  Harrison. 
Cave  Johnson,  Postmaster  General  under  Polk. 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  Postmaster  General  under 
Buchanan. 

David  M.  Key,  Postmaster  General  under  Hayes. 
Horace  Maynard,  Postmaster  Gen'l  under  Hayes. 


’■ 
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Diplomatic  Service. 

George  W.  Campbell,  Minister  to  Russia  in 1818 

John  H.  Eaton,  Minister  to  Spain  in... 1836 

Washington  Barrows,  Minister  to  Portugal  in 1841 

William  H.  Polk,  Minister  to  Italy  in 1845 

Andrew  J.  Donelson,  Minister  to  Germany  in 1848 

Bailie  Peyton,  Minister  to  Chili  in 1849 

Neil  S.  Brown,  Minister  to  Russia  in 1850 

William  Trousdale,  Minister  to  Brazil  in 1853 

Harvey  M.  Watterson,  Special  Envoy  to  Argentine 

Republic  in 1853 

John  L,  Marling,  Minister  to  Guatamala  in 1854 

James  Williams,  Minister  to  Turkey  in 1858 

Allen  A.  Hall,  Minister  to  Bolivia  in 1863 

Henry  P.  Hay,  Minister  to  Italy  in 1868 

Horace  Maynard,  Minister  to  Turkey  in 1875 

General  George  Maney,  Minister  to  Colombia  in...  1881 

General  George  Maney,  Minister  to  Uruguay  in 1889 

Janies  D.  Porter,  Minister  to  Chili  in 1893 

James  D.  Tillman,  Minister  to  Ecuador  in 1895 

John  Bell. 


Born  near  Nashville,  1797.  Educated  at 
Cumberland  College,  Lebanon.  At  nineteen, 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Settled  at  Franklin.  In 
1817,  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  Candidate  for 
Congress,  against  Felix  Grundy,  in  1S26.  Grundy 
was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  brilliant  career,  but 
Bell  was  elected  by  a majority  of  1,000  votes. 
Served  fourteen  years.  Secretary  of  War,  1841. 
Resigned  and  practiced  law  till  1847,  when 
he  was  sent  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  the  same 
year  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Served  for 
twelve  years.  A distinguished  figure  among 
many  distinguished  men. 
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Thomas  H.  Benton 


Began  the  practice  of  law  at  Franklin,  but 
moved  to  Missouri  in  1810.  “For  many  years 
exercised  almost  unbounded  control  over  the 
politics  of  not  only  his  own  State  (Missouri)  but 
the  entire  west,  where  he  molded  public  opinion 
to  suit  himself.” 

George  W#  Campbell. 

Native  of  Scotland.  Reared  In  poverty  and 
thrown  on  his  own  resources  when  young. 
Taught  school,  worked  his  way  through  Prince- 
ton, resumed  teaching  in  Newr  Jersey,  then  began 
the  study  of  law.  Completed  his  legal  education 
in  North  Carolina  and  moved  to  Knoxville,  and 
in  1810  to  Nashville.  Served  as  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  as  U.  S.  Senator, 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  and  Minister  to  Russia. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Cheatham. 

Born  in  Nashville  in  1820. 

Served  in  the  Mexican  War  as  Captain  and 
Colonel. 

At  its  close,  appointed  Major  General  of 
Tennessee  Volunteers. 

In  1849  went  to  California,  but  soon  returned 
to  Nashville. 
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During  Civil  War,  Brigadier  General  in  Con- 
federate Array,  rising  to  the  rank  of  Major 
General. 

Stern,  hard  fighter,  but  a kind  man  ; loved 
by  his  soldiers,  who  called  him  “Old  Frank.” 

General  Grant  and  Cheatham  were  personal 
friends. 

In  1875  appointed  Superintendent  ot  State 
Prisons  at  Nashville. 

In  1885  appointed  Postmaster  at  Nashville. 

Died  there,  September,  1888. 

Reese  Calhoun  Be  Graffenried. 

Born  in  Franklin,  Tennessee.  Moved  to 
Longview,  Texas,  and  sent  from  there  to  Congress. 
Called  the  “Black  Eagle,”  and  “De  Graffenried 
the  Eloquent.” 

Letters  addressed  to  the  “Black  Eagle,” 
without  name  or  postofiice,  always  reached  him. 

Died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1902. 

John  H.  Eaton. 

At  one  time,  a supporter  and  friend  of 
Andrew  Jackson  ; but  later  changed  his  views 
and  supported  Harrison,  against  Jackson’s  can- 
didate, Van  Bnren,  for  President. 

Minister  to  Spain  in  183C. 

Secretary  of  War  under  Jackson. 
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Edwin  II.  Ewing-. 

Born  at  Nash  ville,  December  2,  1809.  Grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Nashville,  1827. 
Served  in  Congress  from  1845  to  1847.  Orator 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  State 
Capitol  in  1845.  One  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  his 
time,  and  gifted  as  a writer.  His  nom-de-plume 
was  “Spinoza.”  Died  April  24,  1902,  at  Mur- 
freesboro, where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

David  Glascoe  Farragut. 

Born  in  Knox  county,  1801,  and  at  the  age 
of  nine  put  into  the  navy  to  be  trained.  Studied 
and  worked  hard  to  learn  his  profession,  and  took 
part  in  the  War  of  1812,  though  lie  was  only  a 
boy.  At  the  age  of  twelve  took  command  of  a 
vessel.  In  1861  he  remained  with  the  Union 
was  ordered  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Captured 
New  Orleans  and  the  defenses  of  Mobile.  Con- 
gress created  for  him  the  special  rank  of  Vice 
Admiral.  Most  noted  naval  officer  of  the  Union 
during  the  Civil  War.  Died  in  1870. 

Nat  him  Bedford  Forrest. 

Born  in  Bedford  county,  1821,  and  in  1842, 
moved  to  Hernando,  Mississippi.  Lived  later 
in  Memphis.  Joined  the  Confederate  army  in 
1861  and  served  throughout  the  Civil  War. 
Never  lost  a battle  that  he  planned  himself. 
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Without  military  education  or  training,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  greatest  commanders  of  the 
war.  Rising  steadily  in  rank  he  became  at  last 
Lieutenant  General.  After  the  war  he  engaged 
in  business  in  Memphis.  President  of  the  Mem- 
phis and  Selma  Railroad.  Died  in  October,  1877. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  soldier  Tennessee  ever 
produced.  Called  the  ‘"Marshal  Ney  of  the  Con- 
federacy.” 

Ephraim  II.  Foster. 

Born  September  17,  1794.  in  Kentucky.  In 
1797  his  parents  moved  to  Nashville,  where  he 
graduated  in  1813  at  Cumberland  College  (now 
University  of  Nashville.)  Studied  and  practiced 
law.  Jackson’s  private  secretary  during  the  Creek 
war.  At  different  times  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  which  he  was  speaker.  T wice 
a member  of  the  State  Senate.  “Tall  and  of  a 
commanding  appearance.  In  disposition  he  was 
■warm-hearted  and  generous.  Iiis  bearing  was 
affable,  courteous  and  gracious.”  He  was  also 
proud  and  high-spirited  and  quick  to  resent  an 
injury.  He  possessed  a ready  wit  and  was  noted 
lor  his  repartee  and  railery.  His  enemies  called 
him  “Bombastes  Furioso,”  and  by  his  friends  he 
was  popularly  known  as  “Old  Eph.” 

Robert  C.  Foster. 

Game  to  Tennessee  in  1800  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  Several  times  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
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Mrs.  L.  Virginia  French. 

Born  in  Aeeomac  count}",  Virginia,  March 
12,  1825.  Belonged  to  a cultured  and  wealthy 
family.  Educated  at  Washington,  Pa,,  at  Mrs. 
Hannah’s  School.  Moved  to  Memphis,  where 
she  lived  until  her  marriage,  January  12,  1853, 
to  Mr.  John  11.  French.  Lived  after  this  at 
‘•Forest  Home,”  near  McMinnville.  Her  first 
volume  of  poems,  “Wind  Whispers,”  appeared 
in  1858.  She  wrote  “Tecumseh’s  Foot,”  “The 
Great  River,”  “The  Lyre  of  Time,”  “The  Palmetto 
and  the  Pine,”  “The  Years,”  “Mammy,”  “Liberty 
Bells,”  and  other  poems,  besides  several  novels 
and  dramas.  She  took  a keen  interest  in  the 
political  questions  of  the  day  and  wrote  about 
them.  Her  first  novel,  “My  Roses,”  appeared  in 
1872,  and  her  last  one,  “Darlingtonia,”  in  1879. 
Between  the  years  1856  and  1879  she  was  actively 
engaged  as  literary  editor  of  a number  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  She  wrote  under  the  name 
L’lnconnne  (the  unknown).  George  D.  Pren- 
tice, the  famous  editor  and  poet,  wrote  a beautiful 
tribute  to  the  genius  of , L’lnconnue.  Among 
her  friends  were  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
Whittier,  and  Bryant.  She  wes  a gifted  and 
versatile  writer. 

Meredith  P.  Gentry. 

Born  in  North  Carolina  in  1809,  and  came  to 
Williamson  county,  Tennessee,  in  1813.  Member 
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of  the  Legislature  from  1835  to  1839.  From  1839 
to  1853  Whig  member  of  U.  S.  Congress.  “A 
silver-tongued  orator  and  statesman.”  Possessed 
a winning  manner  and  was  powerful  in  debate. 
Opposed  secession  but  followed  the  fortunes  of 
his  State  and  became  a member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress.  Died  in  Nashville  in  1866. 

Felix  Grundy. 

Born  in  Virginia  in  1777  and  moved  to 
Nashvilie  in  1807.  Elected  to  Congress  in  1811 
and  again  in  1813.  Resigned  in  1814  and  gained 
great  fame  as  a criminal  lawyer.  It  is  said  that 
only  one  man,  among  the  great  number  he 
defended,  was  hanged.  Lived  at  one  time  in 
Murfreesboro.  Elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in 
1829  Attorney  General  in  Van  Burcn’s  Cab- 
inet. 

Jeremiah  Georg-e  Harris. 

Came  to  Tennessee  from  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
where  he  had  edited  an  Abolition  paper.  Learned 
from  George  I).  Prentice  the  art  of  writing  pun- 
gent paragraphs  that  stung  and  irritated.  A 
terse,  vigorous  writer  who  edited  “The  Union,” 
the  leading  Democratic  paper  in  the  Southwest 
for  many  years.  He  dealt  largely  in  personal 
abuse  and  ridicule. 
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Judge  John  Haywood. 


■‘The  greatest  jurist  that  was  ever  upon  the 
bench  in  Tennessee,”  says  one  writer.  Son  of  a 
farmer  who  lived  in  Halifax  county,  N.  C. 
Attorney  General  of  North  Carolina  in  1794  and 
afterwards  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Law 
and  Equity.  In  1800  returned  to  legal  practice. 
Moved  to  Tennessee  in  1807  and  settled  seven 
miles  from  Nashville.  In  1816  made  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee.  Author  of 
Haywood's  History  of  Tennessee, 

Gustavus  A.  Henry. 

Born  in  Scott  county,  Kentucky,  October  8, 
1804.  Educated  at  Transylvania  University, 
Kentucky.  In  the  Kentucky  Legislature  several 
terms.  Married  Miss  Marion  McClure,  February, 
1833.  Moved  to  Tennessee  where  he  was  promi- 
nent among  the  Whigs.  In  1851  and  1852  in 
the  Legislature.  In  1853  candidate  for  Governor 
against  Andrew  Johnson.  In  the  Senate  of  the 
Confederate  States  he  was  perhaps  the  most  com- 
manding figure.  He  was  a magnetic  orator,  a 
distinguished  lawyer.  He  died  in  Clarksville, 
September  10,  1880,  a member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  a devout  Christian  character, 
no 


Andrew  Jackson. 

Born  March  15,  1767,  in  North  Carolina, 
and  came  to  Nashville  about  1788.  Fought  in 
the  Creek  War  and  War  of  1812.  The  hero  of 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  fought  January  8, 
1815.  Held  the  office  of  Superior  Judge  in  Ten- 
nessee. Elected  to  Congress  and  later  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  Served  in  this 
oflice  from  1829  to  1837.  Established  rotation 
in  office,  and  opposed  a United  States  Bank.  A 
man  of  strong  prejudice.  His  friends  adored 
him,  while  his  enemies,  hated  him.  Called  “Old 
Hickory,”  because  he  fought  and  won  Indian 
battles  in  the  “Hickory  Grounds  in  Alabama. 
Lived  near  Nashville,  where  his  home  was  called 
“The  Hermitage.”  The  building  and  grounds 
are  still  cared  for  by  the  Hermitage  Association 
and  relics  of  the  hero  are  kept  there  for  exhibi- 
tion. His  wife  was  a daughter  of  John  Donelson, 
who  came  to  Nashville  in  the  “Adventure.” 
Jackson  died  June  8,  1815,  at  his  home. 

Howell  E.  Jackson. 

Born  in  Paris,  Tennessee,  1832.  Received 
his  early  education  in  country  schools.  Went 
later  to  the  West  Tennessee  College  and  to  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Read  law*  and  graduated 
from  the  Lebanon  Law  School,  1855.  Practiced 
at  Jackson,  then  at  Memphis,  where  he  lived  till 
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1876.  when  he  again  moved  to  Jackson,  and 
later  to  Nashville.  In  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1881. 
Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  in  1886.  “A 
man  of  unquestioned  character  and  ability  as  a 
lawyer.”  He  possessed  a thoroughly  judicial 
mind.  A member  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  at  tiie  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  Nashville. 


Cave  Johnson. 

Born  January  11,  1793,  in  Robertson  county. 
Educated  at  a school  east  of  Nashville,  at  Mt. 
Pleasant  Academy  (Sumner  county),  and  at 
Cumberland  College  (now  Peabody  Normal)  at 
Nashville.  Studied  law.  In  1813  went  with  his 
fathers  brigade  to  the  Creek  War.  Began  the 
practice  of  law,  1814;  elected  Attorney  General 
in  1817 ; in  Congress  from  1828  to  1837  when  he 
was. defeated  by  Cheatham  ; served  again  in  Con- 
gress from  1839  till  1843.  in  1838  married  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Brunson.  Postmaster  General  under 
Poik.  In  1854  President  of  the  Bank  of  Ten- 
nessee. In  I860  appointed  by  Buchanan  as 
Commissioner  for  adjustment  of  claims  of  the 
United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation  Com- 
pany. Remained  at  home  during  the  war,  taking 
no  active  part  except  to  express  his  opinions 
which,  after  the  war  opened,  were  always  for  the 
Confederacy.  Pardoned  by  Johnson  iti  1865. 
Died  November  23,  1866,  at  Clarksville.  “He 
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revolutionized  the  mailing  system  of  the  United 
States.” 

Dr.  Philip  landsley. 

A native  of  New  Jersey  and  graduate  of 
Princeton.  Declined  the  Presidency  of  Cumber- 
land College  (Nashville)  in  1822  but  accepted  it 
in  1824.  Soon  after  the  name  was  changed  to 
University  of  Nashville.  Dr.  Lindsley  “ennobled 
teaching  and  liberalized  the  tone  of  the  entire 
Southwest.”  His  influence  was  strong  and  wide- 
spread. At  one  time  there  were  twenty-eight 
members  of  Congress  who  had  graduated  within 
the  walls  of  the  University. 

Matthew  Fontaine  Maury. 

Born  in  1806  in  Virginia  but  reared  and 
educated  in  Tennessee.  Entered  the  U.  S.  navy 
in  1825.  While  other  boys  played  he  was  draw- 
ing chalk  figures  on  cannon  balls  to  help  him 
learn  problems  of  navigation.  In  1827  he  made 
a cruise  around  the  world.  In  1831  he  was  made 
commander  of  the  Falmouth  arid  ordered  to  the 
Pacific.  In  1834  he  published  a book  on  naviga- 
tion which  was  made  a text-book  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy.  In  1837  a fall  made  him  a 
cripple  for  life,  and  after  this  he  was  given  shore 
duty  at  Washington.  Made  important  reforms 
in  the  navy.  Died  in  1873. 
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Horace  Maynard. 

Born  in  Massachusetts  in  1814.  Educated 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  graduated  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  in  1838.  Soon  after  this  moved  to  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.,  where  he  taught  in  the  University. 
In  1844  he  began  the  practice  of  law  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  attorneys  of  East  Tennessee.  In 
1857  he  became  a member  of  the  35th  Congress 
and  kept  his  position  till  the  close  of  the  43rd, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  from  18G3  to 
1865,  when  he  was  Attorney  General  of  Ten- 
nessee. During  a part  of  Hayes’s  administration 
he  was  Minister  to  Turkey.  For  a short  time 
served  as  Postmaster  General  in  the  same  Cabinet. 
A man  of  distinguished  ability,  a forcible  and 
clear  speaker.  Died  May  3,  1882. 

William  Law  Murfree. 

Born  at  Murfreesboro,  N.  C.,  July  19,  1817. 
Son  of  Win.  H.  Murfree,  and  grandson  of  Colonel 
Hardy  Murfree.  Parents  moved  to  Franklin, 
Tenn.  Graduated  at  the  University  of  Nashville. 
Married  Miss  Dickinson,  and  practiced  law  at 
Nashville,  Franklin  and  Murfreesboro.  Moved 
to  St.  Louis;  edited  the  Central  Law  Journal  and 
wrote  several  law  books,  viz:  “A  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Sheriffs,”  '‘Official  Bonds,”  ‘‘Practice 
Before  the  Justice  of  the  Peace.”  Wrote  many 
articles  for  the  principal  law  periodicals  and  con- 
tributed to  literary  magazines  articles  on  political 
and  industrial  conditions  of  the  South  and 
sketches  of  life  along  the  Mississippi  River  and 
in  Florida.  Died  at  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee, 
August  23,  1902. 
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William  Law  Mur  free*  Jr. 

Born  at  Murfreesboro,  Term.,  March  28.  1854. 
Son  of  William  Law  Murfree.  Educated  at 
Nashville.  Moved  to  St.  Louis  and  graduated 
at  the  St.  Louis  Law  School.  Married  Miss 
K nostra  a n.  Practiced  law  in  St.  Louis.  Edited 
the  Central  Law  Journal  for  three  years.  Ac- 
cepted position  with  the  West  Law  Publishing 
Company  at  St.  Paul.  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
National  Reporter  System.  Originated  American 
Annual  Digest.  Wrote:  Foreign  Corporations. 
Professor  of  Law  in  University  of  Colorado  tor  six 
years.  Died  at  Boulder,  Col.,  January  25,  1902. 
Brother  of  Miss  Mary  X.  Murfree  (Craddock). 

Alfred  Osborne  Pope  Nicholson. 

Born  in  Williamson  county  in  1808.  Grad- 
uated at  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1827. 
Began  the  study  of  medicine,  but  abandoned  it 
for  law.  Licensed  to  practice,  1831.  In  1832 
editor  of  the  Western  Mercury,  published  at 
Columbia.  Served  three  terms  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  one  in  the  State 
Senate.  In  1840.  appointed  to  till  the  unexpired 
term  of  Felix  Grundy  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Elected 
to  U.  S.  Senate,  1859.  Upon  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States  he  resigned.  First  Chief  Justice 
under  the  Constitution  of  1S70.  “Whether  at 
the  bar,  on  the  bench,  or  in  political  life,  he  gave 
his  views  in  such  plain  words,  that  the  humblest 
hearer  could  understand  them.’’ 
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John  Overton. 

Native  of  Virginia  and  educated  there. 
Moved  to  Kentucky  and  studied  law.  Opened 
an  office  in  Nashville,  1798.  Judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  to  succeed  General  Jackson,  1804. 
Retired  from  the  bench  in  1816.  “Judge  Over- 
ton’s knowledge  of  the  common  law  was  such  as 
few  of  his  contemporaries  had  succeeded  in 
acquiring/’ 

John  Overton. 

Most  prominent  figure  in  the  early  history 
of  Memphis.  Purchased  from  John  Rice  much 
of  the  land  on  which  Memphis  is  built.  A man 
of  sterling  qualities  and  with  a remarkable  apti- 
tude for  business.  He  foresaw  more  than  all 
others  the  future  greatness  of  Memphis  and  did 
everything  to  advance  its  interests. 

Bailie  Peyton. 

Born  in  Sumner  county,  1803.  Admitted 
to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Formed  a 
partnership  with  Henry  A.  Wise.  Did  not  rank 
high  as  a lawyer,  but  as  a political  speaker  had 
few  superiors.  Possessed  personal  magnetism  in 
a high  degree.  Elected  to  Congress  on  the  Whig 
ticket  and  served  from  1833  to  1839.  Appointed 
U.  S.  District  Attorney  at  New  Orleans,  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor.  Minister  to  Chili.  Afterwards 
practiced  law  in  California.  Returned  to  his  old 
home  at  Gallatin,  where  he  died  in  1878. 
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Gideon  Johnson'  Pillow. 

Born  in  1806  in  Williamson  county.  Edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Nashville.  Practiced 
law  at  Columbia.  Delegate  to  the  Democratic 
Convention  that  nominated  James  K.  Polk  for 
President  in  1844.  Appointed  Brigadier  General 
of  Volunteers  in  Mexican  War.  Promoted  to 
rank  of  Major  General,  for  gallant  service. 
Wounded  at  Chapultepec.  After  the  war,  re- 
sumed law  practice  at  Columbia.  During  the 
Civil  war,  Brigadier  General  of  the  Western 
Department.  Practiced  law  in  Memphis,  where 
he  died,  1878. 

Leonidas  Polk. 

Born  in  Raleigh,  X.  C.,  in  1804.  Graduated 
at  West  Point,  1827.  Resigned  his  commission 
and  studied  for  holy  orders.  Ordained  a minister 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1831.  Went  to 
Europe,  and  returning,  lived  in  Columbia.  Made 
Bishop  in  1838.  Three  years  later  moved  to 
Louisiana.  In  1856  he  began  the  greatest  work 
of  his  life,  helping  to  found  the  University  of  the 
South  at  Sewanee.  During  Civil  War,  entered 
the  Confederate  service,  and  served  as  Major 
General  and  Lieutenant  General.  In  1864,  while 
inspecting  a fort  near  Marietta,  Georgia,  he  was 
killed  by  a cannon  ball.  A monument,  erected 
to  his  honor,  marks  the  spot. 
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A.  Waldo  Putnam. 


Born  in  Belfast,  Ohio,  1799,  and  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Ohio.  Married  a descendant 
of  John  Sevier.  (See  page  102). 

Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey. 

Of  Scotch  descent.  Born  in  Knox  county, 
1797.  Read  medicine  and  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  For  some  years 
President  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society. 
Died  at-  Knoxville  in  1884.  (See  page  102). 

William  Walker. 

Born  at  Nashville,  1824.  Studied  law  and 
medicine.  Edited  a paper  in  New  Orleans,  and 
later  one  in  San  Francisco.  Practiced  law  in 
California.  In  1853  organized  an  expedition 
against  Sonora,  Mexico.  In  1855  invaded  and 
conquered  Nicarauga  and  was  elected  President. 
Driven  out,  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 
In  1857  and  1858  he  tried  to  go  hack  but  was 
prevented  by  the  U.  S.  government.  Organized 
an  expedition  into  Honduras  in  1860  and  was 
there  captured  and  executed.  Most  famous  fili- 
buster of  the  United  States.  Called  the  “Gray- 
Eyed  Man  of  Destiny.”  His  home  in  Nashville 
was  the  old  gray  stone  house  now  adjoining  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  on 
Cherry  street. 
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Jesse  Wharton. 

Born  in  Virginia,  1782,  and  moved  to  Ten- 
nessee when  young,  settling  near  Nashville.  An 
able  lawyer  of  large  practice.  About  1814  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  Senator  to  succeed  George  W. 
Campbell,  who  had  been  made  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  Madison’s  Cabinet.  A few  days 
before  the  next  election  he  resigned  to  be  a can- 
didate for  Governor  against  Joseph  McMinn. 
Though  defeated  he  received  a large  vote.  Died 
at  Nashville,  1833. 

A.  D,  Wharton. 

Born  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Alabama,  July  19, 
1840.  Educated  at  Nashville  and  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.  Appointed  to  the 
Academy,  1856.  Graduated,  I860,  with  honors 
in  a class  of  forty  with  Admiral  Schley,  Commo- 
dore Watson  and  others.  At  the  outbreak  of 
Civil  War  cruising  in  South  American  waters. 
Joined  Confederate  navy.  On  the  “Arkansas” 
at  Vicksburg.  Lieutenant  on  the  battleship 
“Tennessee.”  Fought  at  Mobile  Bay.  Made 
prisoner.  For  many  years  Principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Nashville.  In  1886  appointed  by 
Cleveland  to  serve  on  Board  of  Visitors  to  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy.  Served  on  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Member  of  State  Text-Book  Com- 
mittee during  McM  ill  in’s  administration.  Con- 
ducted State  Institutes  a number  of  times.  Died 
at  Nashville,  April  3,  1900. 


Hag'll  Lawson  White. 

Born  in  North  Carolina  in  1773.  Came  to 
Tennessee  in  1786.  Member  of  State  Legislature. 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  United  States 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  Offered  a seat  in  Jack- 
son’s Cabinet.  “The  Whig”  and  “The  Clarion,” 
two  political  papers,  advocated  White’s  cause 
when  he  was  a candidate  for  President  in  1836. 
“A  man  of  unblemished  reputation,  of  distin- 
guished merit,  and  of  the  highest  talent.”  Son 
of  James  White,  the  founder  of  Knoxville.  Mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Carrick.  The 
friends  of  White  joined  themselves  into  a new 
party  called  the  “Whigs.”  though  he  himself 
never  became  a Whig,  remaining  a Democrat. 

Robert  A.  Young. 

Born  in  Knox  county,  1824.  Moved  to 
Nashville,  1846.  Lived  awhile  in  St.  Louis. 
Visited  Spain,  Russia,  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  arid 
other  countries.  Author  of  several  books.  Died 
in  Nashville,  1902. 

General  Felix  Zollicoffer. 

Born  in  Maury  county,  1812.  Descended 
from  a Swiss  family.  Learned  the  printer’s  trade. 
Published  a paper  at  Paris,  Term.  Lived  at 
Knoxville,  Huntsville,  (Ala.)  and  Columbia. 
Edited  “Columbia  Observer.”  Married,  1835, 
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Miss  Gordon.  Fought  in  the  Seminole  War. 
Opposed  election  of  Van  Buren.  Edited  ‘‘Nash- 
ville Banner.”  Comptroller  of  the  State  from 
1842  to  1849.  In  the  State  Senate,  1849.  Served 
in  Congress  three  terms,  beginning  1853.  A 
member  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Washington, 
in  1861.  Brigadier  General  in  the  Southern 
army.  Killed  January  19,  1862. 

William  Blount,  Governor. 

Born  in  North  Carolina.  Appointed  by 
Washington  as  Governor  of  the  “Southwest  Ter- 
ritory.” His  administration  lasted  from  1790  to 
1796.  During  this  time  the  Capital  was  removed 
from  Rogersville  to  Knoxville.  “He  understood, 
better  than  any  man  in  his  day,  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  United 
States.”  The  Nickojack  Expedition  occurred 
while  he  was  Governor.  Elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1796,  impeached  in  1797,  and 
acquitted.  Died  March  21,  1800,  at  the  age  of 
fifty  three. 

Hist  of  Governors  and  the  Events  of 
Each  Administration. 

John  Sevier.  1796-1801.  See  page  5. 

Principal  events — Farms  cleared.  Roads 
opened.  Bridges  made.  Churches  and 
school  houses  built.  New  counties  formed. 
Towns  laid  out  and  settled. 
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Archibald  Roam.  1801-1803.  Lawyer  and  judge. 
At  one  time  a teacher.  Taught  Hugh  L. 
White. 

Principal  events — Continued  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  young  State. 

John  Sevier.  1SQ3-1809. 

Willie  Blount.  1809-1815.  Brother  of  William 
Blount.  Honest,  patriotic,  sensible.  Very 
popular.  A friend  of  Jackson's. 

Principal  events — Earthquakes  in  West 
Tennessee.  Reelfoot  Lake  formed.  Creek 
War  and  War  of  1812,  when  John  Coffee, 
William  Carroll  and  others  won  reputa- 
tion. 

Joseph  McMinn.  1815-1821.  Native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Fought  in  Revolution.  Settled  in 
Hawkins  county.  Speaker  of  State  Senate 
in  1807. 

Principal  events — Seminole  War  in  Flor- 
ida. Purchase  and  settlements  in  West 
Tennessee.  Experiments  in  hanking  busi- 
ness. 

William  Carroll.  1821-1827.  Native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Came  to  Nashville  as  hardware 
merchant.  With  Jackson  in  Creek  War. 
“Tall,  athletic  figure,  refined  face,  and 
graceful  bearing.”  Owned  the  first  steam- 
boat at  Nashville.  Had  a reputation  for 
great  bravery. 
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Principal  events — 

The  race  for  Governor  between  Carroll  and 
Edward  Ward  was  very  exciting. 

For  the  first  time  newspapers  took  an 
active  part. 

Carroll  advocated — 

A system  of  internal  improvements. 

A hospital  for  the  insane. 

Reforms  in  the  courts. 

Building  of  penitentiary. 

Abolition  of  barbarous  punishments. 

Most  of  these  reforms  were  brought  about 
during  his  administration,  or  as  a result 
of  his  influence  with  the  Legislature. 

Samuel  Houston.  1827  to  April,  1829,  when  he 
resigned.  Born  in  Rockbridge  county, 
Virginia,  1793.  Worked  hard.  Went  to 
school  little.  When  a boy  visited  often 
the  wigwams  of  the  Cherokee  Indians. 
Moved  to  Tennessee  in  1806.  Fought  in 
Creek  War.  Won  fame  at  the  battle  of 
the  Horse  Shoe.  Tall  and  commanding 
figure.  Studied  law.  District  Attorney 
at  Nashville.  Elected  to  Congress  in  1823 
and  1825.  After  his  resignation  as  Gov- 
ernor went  to  Indian  Territory  and  lived 
with  a Cherokee  Chief.  From  there  he 
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went  to  Texas  and  became  a leader  of  the 
Texans  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  Fought 
at  San  Jacinto.  After  Texas  became  in- 
dependent, elected  President.  After  Texas 
was  annexed  to  United  States,  Senator  to 
Congress. 

William  Halt  April,  1829,  to  October,  1829. 
Speaker  of  the  Senate.  Filled  Houston’s 
unexpired  term  as  Governor.  A Virginian 
who  settled  in  Sumner  county.  Brigadier 
General  in  Creek  War. 

.Principal  events — 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  stocks,  and  whip- 
ping-post abolished. 

William  Carroll  (Democrat).  1829-1835.  The 
only  Governor  besides  Sevier  who  served 
twelve  years  in  all. 

Newton  Cannon  (National  Republican,  later  called 
Whigs).  1835-1839.  Born  in  Guilford 
county,  N.  C.,  about  1785.  Moved  to 
Williamson  county,  Tenn.,  when  young. 
Congress  in  1814  as  successor  to  Felix 
Grundy,  who  resigned.  Remained  in 
Congress,  except  one  term,  until  1823, 
when  he  voluntarily  retired.  Became 
identified  with  the  Whigs. 
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Principal  events — 

Seminole  War  in  Florida,  1836. 
Tennesseans  took  an  active  part. 

Towns,  cities,  churches,  and  schools  were 
becoming  numerous. 

A period  of  law  and  order. 

Murrell’s  band  brought  to  justice. 

James  Knox  Polk  (Democrat).  1839-1841.  Born 
in  North  Carolina,  1795.  Moved  to  Ten- 
nessee when  a child.  Clerk  of  State  Sen- 
ate, and  member  of  Legislature.  Served 
in  Congress  from  1825  to  1839.  President 
of  the  United  States  from  1845  to  1849. 
Sometimes  called  “Young  Hickory.”  Died 
in  1849,  and  buried  in  Nashville. 

Principal  events — 

“A  period  of  wild  political  excitement  in 
which  the  immediate  aflairs  of  the  State 
had  little  or  no  part.” 

Harrison  was  the  Whig  candidate  for 
President  and  Van  Buren  the  Democratic. 
The  two  political  parties  held  conventions, 
had  barbecues,  processions  and  speakings. 
Fifes,  drums,  horns,  fire-works,  banners, 
roosters,  etc.,  were  made  use  of. 
Excitement  ran  high  throughout  the  State. 
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C.  Jones  (Whig),  1841-1845.  Born  in 
Davidson  county  in  1809.  Called  “Lean 
Jimmy.”  A farmer  in  Wilson  county. 
Elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1837  and 
1839.  Six  feet,  two  inches  tail.  Weighed 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 
First  native  Governor.  Moved  to  Mem- 
phis in  1850  and  became  President  of  the 
Memphis  & Charleston  Railroad.  Elected 
to  LTnited  States  Senate  in  1852.  Died  in 
1859. 

Principal  events — 

Schools  established  for  blind  and  deaf. 
State  debt  began  to  be  taken  up  as  a polit- 
ical question. 

V.  Broun  (Democrat).  1845-1847.  Born 
in  Virginia,  1795.  Parents  moved  to  Giles 
county,  Tennessee,  in  1813.  Educated  at 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Studied 
and  practiced  law  at  Nashville.  Formed 
partnership  with  Polk.  State  Senator 
from  1821  to  1827.  Representative  from 
Giles  county  in  1831.  Congress,  1839  to 
1845.  Postmaster  General  under  Buch- 
anan, 1857.  Fine  lawyer,  sagacious  politi- 
cian, fluent  speaker.  Died  at  Washington 
City,  1859. 

Principal  events — 

Political  struggle  and  war  excitement. 
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Kiel  S.  Brown  (Whig).  1847-1849.  Born  in  Giles 
county,  1810.  Fought  in  Seminole  War. 
Member  of  State  Legislature,  and  later  a 
Presidential  Elector.  Second  Governor 

born  and  reared  within  the  State.  Minis- 
ter to  Russia,  1850.  Speaker  in  State 

House  ot  Representatives  in  1855.  Mem- 
ber of  Constitutional  Convention,  1870. 
Died  at  Nashville,  18SG.  Loved  and  hon- 
ored. 

Principal  events — 

Efforts  to  establish  a system  of  public 
schools. 

William  Trousdale  (Democrat).  1849-1851.  Born 
in  North  Carolina,  1790.  Came  to  Ten- 
nessee at  the  age  of  six.  Fought  in  Creek 
War,  at  Pensacola,  and  New  Orleans.  In 
1835  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  Colonel 
in  Seminole  War  in  1836.  Brigadier 
General  in  Mexican  War  in  1847.  Called 
the  “War  Horse  of  Sumner  County.”  In 
1852  sent  by  President  Pierce  as  Minister 
to  Brazil.  Died  in  1872. 

Principal  event — 

Southern  Convention,  held  at  Nashville 
in  1850. 
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William  B.  Campbell  (Whig).  1851-1853.  Born 
in  Davidson  county,  1807.  Third  native 
Governor.  State’s  Attorney,  1829.  In  the 
Legislature  in  1835.  Captain,  in  Trous- 
dale’s Regiment,  in  Seminole  War.  Sent 
to  Congress,  1837  to  1843-  Colonel  First 
Tennessee  Regiment  in  Mexican  War. 
Judge  of  Circuit  Court.  In  Mexican  War 
his  regiment  was  called  “The  Bloody 
First.”  Last  Whig  Governor  in  the  State. 
Sent  to  Congress  again  in  1865.  Died, 
1867. 

Principal  events — 

The  Presidential  campaign  between  Win- 
field Scott  (Whig)  and  Franklin  Pierce 
(Democrat)  claimed  the  attention  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  Whigs  carried  the  State. 


Andrew  Johnson  (Democrat).  1S53— 1857.  Born 
1808  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Apprenticed  in 
early  life  to  a tailor.  Lived  in  Greene- 
ville,  Tenri.  Learned  to  read  and  write 
after  he  married.  Alderman,  Mayor,  Leg- 
islator, Congressman,  Governor.  President 
of  the  United  States  from  1865  to  1869. 
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Impeached  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. During  the  Civil  War,  Military 
Governor  of  Tennessee. 

Principal  events — 

Legislature  gave  $5,000  to  buy  books  for  a 
State  Library. 

First  State  Librarian  appointed,  R.  J. 
Meigs. 

Tennessee  Historical  Society  permanently 
organized. 

First  State  fairs. 

Isham  G.  Harris  (Democrat).  1857-1863.  Born 
at  Tullahoma,  1818.  Moved  to  Paris,  1838 
Practiced  law.  Legislature  1847,  Congress 
1849  to  1853.  Lawyer  at  Memphis  from 
then  till  1856,  when  he  was  made  Presi- 
dential Elector.  Fourth  Governor  born 
and  reared  in  the  State  and  first  from  West 
Tennessee.  During  Civil  War  served  as  a 
Volunteer  aid  to  Southern  commanders. 
At  close  of  war  went  to  Mexico,  but 
returned  to  Memphis  in  1867.  In  1876 
elected  to  U.-S.  Senate,  and  continued  in 
office  till  his  death  in  1897. 

Principal  events — 

Era  of  wealth  and  culture. 

Colleges  and  schools  flourished. 
Development  of  Southern  spirit. 

Political  excitement  and  changes. 

Whig  party  dying. 


State  Department  of  industries  established. 
Excitement  over  Presidential  campaign. 
Secession. 

Civil  War. 

Robert  L.  Caruthers  was  elected  in  1803,  but  was 
unable  so  qualify,  Tennessee  being  in  pos- 
session of  Federal  troops.  Andrew  John- 
son was  appointed  Military  Governor  and 
served  from  1862  to  1865. 

William  G.  Brownloiv  (Radical).  1865-1869.  Born 
in  Virginia,  1805.  Carpenter;  later  Meth- 
odist minister.  In  1828  came  to  Tennessee 
and  preached  at  Jonesboro.  Editor  of  the 
“Whig,”  and  moved  with  his  paper  to 
Knoxville.  Author  of  Parson  Brown  low’s 
Book.  Southern  Union  man.  Member 
of  the  Convention  that  revised  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State.  Elected  to  United 
States  Senate  in  1869  and  remained  till 
1875.  Died  at  Knoxville,  April,  1877. 

Principal  events — 

Stormy  and  exciting  time. 

Reconstruction. 

Called  the  “Brownlow  Period.” 

Legislature  passed  franchise  acts  giving  the 
Governor  almost  unlimited  power  over 
elections. 

Loyal  League,  and  Ku  Klux  Kian  held 
meetings  and  committed  deeds  of  violence. 
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De  Witt  Clinton  Sen  ter  (Conservative).  1869-1871. 
Born  in  McMinn  county  in  1834.  During 
war  took  the  side  of  the  Union  and  was 
imprisoned  by  Confederate  authorities. 
In  Legislature  from  1857  to  1861.  In 
State  Senate  from  1865  to  1869,  chosen 
Speaker  in  1867.  When  Brownlow  was 
made  United  States  Senator  in  1869,  Sen- 
ter  became  Governor  by  succession,  and 
the  following  August  was  elected  to  con- 
tinue in  office.  Died,  1897. 

Principal  events — 

Bills  were  passed  to  sustain  the  credit  of 
the  State;  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernor ; to  restore  to  citizens  the  right  to 
vote;  and  to  provide  for  a Constitutional 
Convention. 

The  lawless  acts  of  the  Loyal  League  and 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  suppressed. 

John  C.  Brown  (Democrat).  1871-1875.  Born  in 
Giles  county,  1827.  Successful  lawyer  and 
prominent  citizen  of  Pulaski.  Served  in 
Confederate  army,  first  as  Captain,  last  as 
Major  General.  President  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convection  of  1870.  Brother  of 
Governor  Neil  S.  Brown.  President  of  the 
Texas  Pacific  Railroad.  Died,  1889. 

Principal  events — 

State  debt  discussed  in  Legislature. 
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In  1873  school  law  passed  providing  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  State,  one  for  each  county,  etc. 

James  D.  Porter  (Democrat).  1375-1879.  Born 
at  Paris,  Tennessee,  1828.  Educated  at 
the  University  of  Nashville.  Began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Paris,  1851.  Legislature, 
1859  to  1861.  During  Civil  War,  Adjutant 
General  for  General  Pillow;  later  General 
Cheatham’s  Chief  of  Staff.  In  1865  re- 
sumed practice  of  law'  in  Paris.  Member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1870. 
Judge  of  Circuit  Court  from  1870  till 
election  as  Governor.  President  of  N.  C. 
A St.  L.  Railroad  for  four  years.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  under  Cleveland.  Re- 
signed this  office  in  1887  and  withdrew 
from  political  life.  One  of  the  Trustees 
of  Peabody  Educational  Fund.  Member 
of  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Nashville.  Chancellor  of  University  of 
Nashville,  and  President  of  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  teachers,  1901. 

Principal  events — 

The  people  of  the  State  were  building  up 
what  the  war  had  deployed. 

The  debt  of  Tennessee  was  much  discussed 
in  the  Legislature. 

“Sixty  and  six”  compromise  failed. 
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Albert  S.  Maries  (Democrat).  1879-1831.  Born 
in  Kentucky,  1836.  Came  to  Tennessee 
when  a boy,  and  practiced  law  at  Win- 
chester. Colonel  iri  Confederate  army. 
Made  a record  for  gallantry  at  battle  of 
Murfreesboro.  From  1870  to  1878  Judge 
of  the  Chancery  Court.  Died  at  Nashville, 
1S91. 

Principal  events — 

New  schools,  churches,  stores,  factories, 
residences  were  built. 

A time  of  growth  in  all  directions. 

State  debt  discussed. 

“Fifty  and  four”  proposition  rejected. 


Alvin  Hawkins  (Republican).  1881-1883.  Born 
in  Kentucky,  1821.  Came  to  Tennessee 
at  the  age  of  five.  Practiced  law’  at  Hunt- 
ingdon. Taught  school.  Legislature,  1853. 
During  the  war  a Union  man.  In  1862 
elected  to  Congress,  but  not  allowed  to 
serve.  In  1864  appointed  Federal  Attor- 
ney for  the  Western  District  of  Tennessee. 
In  1805  resigned  this  position.  Judge  of 
Supreme  Court  in  Tennessee.  Resigned 
in  1868  and  in  1869  elected  to  the  same 
office  until  displaced  bv  the  Constitution 
of  1870. 
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Principal  events — 


The  State  debt  was  still  under  discussion. 
An  act  was  passed  in  April,  1881,  settling 
it  at  dollar  for  dollar  with  three  per  cent, 
interest. 

This  was  not  submitted  to  a vote  of  the 
people  and  suit  was  brought  to  prevent 
the  issue  of  the  bonds. 

The  debt  remained  unsettled  though  the 
Governor  called  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  order  to  settle  it. 

William  B.  Bate  (Democrat).  1883-1887.  Born 
in  Sumner  county,  Tenn.,  1826.  Clerk 
on  a steamboat.  Soldier  in  Mexican  War. 
Legislature,  1819.  In  1852,  lawyer  at 
Gallatin.  In  1854,  Attorney  General  for 
his  district.  Major  General  in  Confederate 
army.  After  the  wTar,  practiced  law  in 
Nashville.  Since  1887,  United  States 
Senator. 

Principal  events™ 

State  debt  settled. 

“Fifty  and  three”  settlement. 

A period  of  growth  and  prosperity. 

Robert  L.  Taylor  (Democrat).  1887-1891.  Born 
in  Carter  county,  Tennessee,  in  1850. 
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Educated  at  Pennington,  N.  J..  and  at 
Athens,  Tenn.  Lawyer.  Elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1878.  Democratic  Elector  in 
Presidential  contest  in  1884.  Pension 
Agent  at  Knoxville,  1885-1887.  Practiced 
law  at  Chattanooga,  1891  to  1893.  A 
popular  lecturer  and  speaker.  Among 
other  lectures  are  “The  Fiddle  and  the 
Bow,”  and  “Visions  and  Dreams.”  Famil- 
iarly called  by  his  friends  and  admirers, 
“Our  Bob.” 

Principal  events — 

The  contest  for  the  Governorship  was  be- 
tween Robert  L.  Taylor,  Democrat,  and 
his  brother,  Alfred  A.  Taylor,  Republiean. 
The  Democrats  adopted  the  white  rose  as 
a badge,  and  the  Republicans  the  red. 
The  “War  of  the  Roses”  began.  The 
brothers  made  speeches  together  all  over 
the  State  and  great  crowds  assembled  to 
bear  them  discuss  the  questions  of  the  day 
with  perfect  good  humor  and  kind  feelings. 
Everywhere  roses  were  worn,  either  artiti- 
cial  or  natural,  to  denote  one's  politics. 
Prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion failed. 

Farmer's  Alliances  gained  influence. 

John  P.  Buchanan  (Democrat).  1891-1893.  Born 
in  Williamson  county,  Tennessee,  1847. 
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Farmer  near  Murfreesboro.  Legislature, 
1886  and  1838. 


Principal  event — 

Strike  among  the  coal  miners. 
State  militia  called  out. 

Lives  lost. 


Peter  Turney  (Democrat).  1893-1897.  Born  in 
Marion  county,  Tennessee,  1827.  Edu- 
cated at  Winchester  and  Nashville.  Began 
practicing  law  at  Winchester,  1848.  In 
Civil  War,  Colonel  in  Confederate  army. 
Elected  Judge  ot  Supreme  Court,  1870, 
1878  and  1886.  From  1886  until  he  was 
made  Governor  he  was  Chief  Justice  of 
the  State.  Lives  at  Winchester. 

Principal  events— 

Preparation  for  Centennial. 

Abolition  of  penitentiary  lease  sj^stem. 
When  Turney  was  a candidate  for  re- 
election,  the  Republicans  nominated  H. 
Clay  Evans.  At  the  close  of  the  election 
both  candidates  claimed  to  have  been 
elected.  An  investigation  followed  and 
Turney  was  declared  to  be  the  lawful 
Governor. 
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Robert  L.  Taylor  (Democrat).  1897-1899. 
Principal  event — 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  1897,  the  Centen- 
nial was  opened.  Guns  were  fired,  flags 
raised,  processions  marched  about  the 
streets.  Governor  Taylor  and  others  made 
speeches.  The  Centennial  lasted  till  No- 
vember 1,  1897. 

Benton  McMillin  (Democrat).  1899-1903.  Born 
in  Monroe  county,  Kentucky,  1845.  Edu- 
cated at  Kentucky  University.  Came  to 
Tennessee  in  1869.  Elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  1874.  Presidential  Elector  in 
1876.  In  Congress  from  1878  till  1898. 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Author  of  the  Income  Tax  Bill. 

Principal  events — 

Uniform  text-book  law  passed. 

The  question  of  local  option  in  regard  to 
the  sale  of  whiskey  was  a leading  ques- 
tion. 

James  B.  Frazier  (Democrat).  1903.  Born  in 
Bledsoe  county  in  1856.  Moved  to  Nash- 
ville with  his  parents  in  1862.  Graduated 
in  1878,  at  East  Tennessee  University, 
Knoxville.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  1881. 
Moved  to  Chattanooga.  In  1S90,  chosen 
one  of  the  Electors  for  the  State  at  Large. 
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State  Sunday  School  Association. 

First  effort  towards  organized  Sunday  school 
work,  1870.  East  Tennessee  organized,  1871. 
Middle  Tennessee  organized,  1878.  Second  effort 
at  State  organization  made  1882,  third  effort  1888. 
Since  then  annual  conventions  have  been  held. 
Composed  of  pastors,  teachers,  and  officers  of  all 
evangelical  schools  within  the  State.  Formed 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  Sunday  schools  to 
do  efficient  work.  The  first  field  worker  was 
employed  in  1896,  and  in  1898  the  office  of 
General  Secretary  was  created.  Among  the  active 
workers  in  the  Association  are:  Dr.  W.  S.  Jacobs, 
President,  Nashville;  Rev.  George  0.  Bachman, 
General  Secretary , Nashville;  Prof,  and  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Hamill,  Nashville.  The  annual  convention  for 
1893  met  April  22nd  to  24th  at  Clarksville.  In 
1902  the  number  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  State 
was  4.840;  and  the  number  of  counties  organized, 
eighty-four. 

State  Teachers’  Association. 

Organized  July,  1865,  to  advance  the  cause 
of  popular  education.  Prepared  a bill  in  1872  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Legislature.  With  slight 
changes  this  bill  became  the  school  law  passed  by 
Act  of  Legislature  in  1873.  The  early  workers 
in  this  Association  were  faithful  and  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  establish  better  public  schools. 
They  have  been  called  the  “Old  Guard.”  Among 
those  thoroughly  identified  with  the  movement 
were  W.  R.  Garrett,  Leon  Trousdale,  Thomas  H. 
Paine,  and  Frank  M.  Smith. 
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Young'  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

Held  the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention 
(State)  in  October,  1902,  at  Knoxville.  The 
officers  at  the  present  time  are:  President , Rev.  Ira 
Land  ri  th  ; Treasurer,  T.  L.  Herbert;  State  Secretary, 
S.  Waters  McGill;  State  Student  Secretary , J.  W. 
Shakford  ; Corresponding  Secretary , Professor  C.  A. 
Folk. 

At  this  convention  the  report  showed  an 
increase  of  membership,  funds,  and  practical  good 
accomplished.’ 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

30.000  young  raen  in  Tennessee  belong  to 
churches. 

95.000  young  men  in  Tennessee  attend 
church  regularly. 

126.000  young  men  in  Tennessee  attend 
church  occasionally. 

29.000  young  men  in  Tennessee  never  attend 
church. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association. 

Organized  for  practical  good  among  young 
women,  especially  the  working  class.  Its  mem- 
bers c$n  secure  board  at  reasonable  rates,  receive 
instruction  in  literary  branches,  art,  music, 
domestic  science,  gymnastics,  etc.  Another  fea- 
ture is  the  social  club.  Miss  Adaline  Gordon  is 
General  Secretary , and  Mrs.  G,  P.  Edwards,  Nash- 
ville, Treasurer. 
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Anti  Saloon  League  of  Tennessee. 

Prominent  among  the  organizers  and  workers 
are  Dr.  Ira  Landreth,  and  Rev.  E.  E.  Folk,  both 
y>f  Nashville.  “A  league  formed  to  secure  the 
better  enforcement  of  existing  laws  in  regard  to 
the  liquor  traffic,  gambling,  etc.,  and  also  to  secure 
such  additional  legislation  as  from  time  to  time 
may  seem  wise  and  needful.”  Supt.  John  Royal 
Harris  in  his  annual  report  of  1902,  showed  the 
membership  in  the  State  to  be  20,000. 

Salvation  Army  in  Tennessee. 

The  highest  officer  in  Tennessee  in  1903  is 
Adjutant  Gale.  He  and  his  wife  have  charge  of 
the  work  in  Nashville.  He  has  been  an  officer 
for  thirteen  years  and  has  had  a very  extensive 
experience.  In  Memphis,  Ensign  Mason  and 
Captain  Dundar  are  in  charge,  and  in  Chattanooga 
is  a flourishing  corps  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Young  and  Lieutenant  Adams. 

Soldier’s  Home  and  Pensions. 

The  State  pays  annually  $150,000  to  old 
Confederate  soldiers.  The  pension  law  was 
enacted  in  1890.  At  first  the  appropriation  was 
$60,000.  O iily  soldiers  with  unimpeachable 
record  are  entitled  to  pensions.  The  Soldier's 
Home  is  near  the ‘"Hermitage.”  The  State  gives 
to  this  institution  $12,700  yearly,  or  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  inmate. 
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Young-  People’s  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor. 

The  first  effort  toward  Christian  Endeavor 
work  in  Tennessee  began  at  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Sherman  Heights,  date  uncertain. 
E.  A.  Palmer,  then  of  Chattanooga,  (now  in  Ohio) 
was  appointed  by  the  United  Society  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  work  of  the  State.  He  served  one 
year  and  held  the  first  State  Convention  at  Chat- 
tanooga, with  about  sixty  delegates.  At  this 
meeting  a State  Union  was  formed,  and  E.  P. 
Loose  was  made  President , E.  A.  Palmer,  State 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  W.  L.  Noell  served  as 
President  for  ten  years.  Officers,  1892,  President , 
E.  E.  Hendricks,  Union  City;  Vice-President , A.  J. 
Coile,  Knoxville ; Treasurer , D.  N.  Walker,  Union 
City;  Secretary , W.  J.  Shelburne,  Union  City. 

Order  of  (lie  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons. 

Since  1897.  Tennessee  has  been  a branch  of 
the  International  Order.  The  first  convention 
was  held  in  Nashville.  Circles  are  being  formed 
continually.  All  of  them  belong  to  the  Interna- 
tional Order  when  formed,  but  not  all  are  affiliated 
with  the  State  branch.  Present  number  of  socie- 
ties (1902)  is  twenty-five.  Work  done  is  mostly 
charitable.  Among  the  prominent  workers  are : 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Brown,  Clarksville,  State  Treasurer ; 
Mrs.  Frank  Snowden,  Record iny  Secretary ; Mrs. 
Hardy,  Mt.  Pleasant,  State  Secretary  ; Mr.-.  Hardin 
Figeurs,  Columbia. 
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Baugh ters  of  the  Confederacy. 

“A  representative  body  of  Confederate  wo- 
men met  in  the  rooms  of  Frank  Cheatham 
Bivouac,  Nashville,  September  10,  1894,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  ‘The  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy,’ to  be  national  in  its  scope  and  character 
and  to  charter  sub-organizations  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Mrs.  John  Overton  was  made 
temporary  President,  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Hickman 
was  elected  Secretary.”  The  objects  of  the  organ- 
ization are  social,  literary,  historical,  mon  umental 
and  benevolent;  they  are  to  keep  alive  the  mem- 
ory of  Southern  soldiers  and  their  deeds  of  valor. 

Tennessee  Woman’s  Press  Club. 

Formed  at  Chattanooga,  April,  1899,  with 
about  a dozen  women  present,  and  with  Miss 
Erna  Noa,  Mrs.  Oscar  Peeples,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fry  Page  for  ruling  spirits.  Mrs.  Grace  Mac- 
Gowan  Cooke,  of  Chattanooga,  was  made  Presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  Samuel  McKinney,  ot  Knoxville, 
Vice-President.  In  October,  1902,  at  Columbia, 
the  present  officers  were  elected:  President,  Mrs. 
Annie  Booth  McKinney,  of  Knoxvilie;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Miss  Ernestine  Noa,  of  Chattanooga, 
Miss  Bettie  Garland,  of  Clarksville:  Secretary, 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Adams,  of  Lebanon;  Treasurer # Miss 
Mattie  Harris,  of  Lynnville;  Chairman  Me  mber- 
ship  Committee , Miss  Henrietta  Lazarus,  of  Colum- 
bia ; Chairman  Constitutional  Committee. , Miss  Ada 
Scott  Rice,  of  Nashville. 
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PART  II. 


TENNESSEANS,  LIVING  IN  1903, 
WHO  RESIDE  IN  OTHER 
PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD. 


Artists. 

Geo.  De  Forest  Brush . Born  at  Shelby  ville,  1S55. 
Educated  in  art  at  Paris.  Lives  at  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.  Awarded  medal  at  World's 
Fair,  and  at  Paris  Exposition. 

Matilda  Lotz.  Born  at  Franklin.  Began  drawing 
animals  at  an  early  age.  Studied  at  San 
Francisco  and  Paris.  Exhibited  in  America, 
Paris,  England,  Vienna,  and  Buda-pest. 
Lives  in  Paris.  Called  the  “Rosa  Bonheur 
of  America.” 

Chm.  F.  Xaegale.  Born  at  Knoxville,  1857.  Edu- 
cated at  Memphis.  Portrait  painter.  Has 
been  awarded  several  prizes.  His  painting, 
“Divinity  of  Motherhood,”  won  for  him  a 
gold  medal  at  Boston. 

H4 


Willie  Bettie  Newman.  Born  at  Murfreesboro,  1864. 
Studied  in  Cincinnati  and  at  Paris.  Exhib- 
ited in  Paris  Salon,  1891,  and  almost  every 
year  since.  Painted,  “An  Instant’s  Repose,” 
“The  Foolish  Virgin,”  and  “Passing  the 
Holy  Bread.”  The  last  named  was  bought 
by  the  University  of  Nashville.  Home,  St. 
Louis. 

Frank  Wilbert  Stokes.  Born  at  Nashville.  Edu- 
cated at  Philadelphia.  Studied  art  there  and 
in  Paris.  Joined  the  Peary  Relief  Expedi- 
tion in  1892  as  artist  for  Scribner.  Wrote 
“Color  in  the  Far  North,”  and  “An  Arctic 
Studio,”  both  for  the  Century  Magazine. 
For  more  than  a year  had  a studio  in  the 
far  North  on  Bowdoin  Bay. 

Musician. 

Marie  Louise  Bailey.  Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  R.  Bailey,  of  Nashville.  Married  in  1898, 
after  a career  of  distinguished  successes,  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  German  army,  Alois  Ap- 
felbeck.  “The  court  of  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha 
conferred  on  her  the  honor  of  the  medal  for 
Art  and  Science.  It  came  as  a recognition 
of  the  merit  of  her  piano  performance  in  a 
charity  concert  given  before  the  court.” 

Geologists. 

Robert  T.  Hill.  Born  at  Nashville,  1858.  Grad- 
uated at  Cornell  University.  Engaged  in 
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geological  and  geographical  exploration  of 
Southwestern  States  and  Mexico.  Made 
explorations  in  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  studying  geological  problems. 
Author  of  numerous  books  and  articles  on 
the  subject.  In  the  service  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  Made  an  expedition  to 
Mt.  Pelee,  Island  of  Martinique,  when  the 
volcanic  eruption  occurred  there  in  May, 
1902. 

Chas.  C.  Darwin.  Born  at  Paris,  Term.,  in  1848. 
Lives  in  Washington  City.  Librarian  for  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

S.  W.  McCalUc.  Educated  in  Grant  University  and 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Instructor  in 
University  of  Tennessee,  1889-1892.  Assist- 
ant Geologist  of  Georgia,  1892.  Author: 
“Marbles  of  Georgia,”  “Phosphates  and  Marls 
of  Georgia,  ’ “Gold  Deposits  of  Georgia,” 
“Artesian  Wells  of  Georgia.”  Home,  Atlanta. 

Joseph  A.  Toff.  Born  at  Ten  Mile,  Tenn.,  in  1862. 
Member  of  the  Arkansas  and  Texas  Geologi- 
cal Surveys,  1888-1894.  In  the  service  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Writer  on  geo- 
logical subjects.  Home,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Meteorologist. 

Henry  11.  Clayton.  Born  at  Murfreesboro,  1861. 
Assistant  in  Astronomical  Observatory  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1884-1885.  Held  the 
same  position  at  Harvard  later.  Local  fore- 
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cast  official  of  U.  S.  Weather. Bureau,  Boston, 
1891-1893.  Contributor  to  scientific  maga- 
zines. Meteorologist  at  Blue  Hill,  Observa- 
tory, Mass. 

Astronomer. 

Edward  E.  Barnard.  Born  at  Nashville,  1857. 
Graduated  at  Vanderbilt.  Received  A.  M. 
degree  at  University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose, 
California.  Astronomer  at  Lick  Observa- 
tory, 1887-1895.  Discovered  the  5th  satellite 
of  Jupiter  and  sixteen  comets.  Has  made 
many  photographs  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Received  several  medals.  Member  of  many 
American  and  foreign  societies.  Contributes 
to  astronomical  journals.  Professor  of  As- 
tronomy at  University  of  Chicago.  Astron- 
omer at  Yer.kes  Observatory,  Williams  Bay, 
Wisconsin.  For  years  he  was  an  assistant 
in  a photograph  gallery  at  Nashville.  Has 
discovered  twenty -one  nebulae. 

Bacteriologist. 

Marion  Dorset.  Born  at  Columbia,  1872.  Assist- 
ant chemist  Biochemic  Laboratory,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Engaged  in  research  work  in  bacterial  toxins. 

Ethnologist* 

Cyrus  Thomas.  Born  at  Kingsport.  1825..  Author 
of  numerous  works  bn  prehistoric  ruins, 
archaeology,  ethnology,  etc.  Lives  in  Wash- 
ington City. 
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Actresses. 


Sidney  Armstrong , nee  Wells.  Born  in  Memphis. 
Lives  in  New  York  City. 

Estelle  Carter \ Born  in  Lebanon. 

Kitty  Cheatham  Thompson.  Born  in  Nashville. 

Alice  Xeilson.  Opera  singer.  Born  in  Nashville. 
Educated  at  San  Francisco.  Lives  in  Chi- 
cago. Has  played  Yum  Yum,  in  Mikado, 
with  the  “Bostonians,’'  and  Maid  Marian,  in 
Robin  Hood. 

Lilia  McGrain.  Born  in  Memphis.  Graduated 
at  Miss  Iligbee’s  School. 

Agnes  Scott.  Born  in  Nashville. 

Authors. 

Francis  Hodgson  Burnett.  Born  in  Manchester, 
England,  in  1849.  Spent  part  of  her  girl- 
hood in  East  Tennessee,  near  Knoxville. 
Began  writing  in  1S67.  Married  Dr.  S.  M. 
Burnett,  1873.  Married  the  second  time, 
Stephen  Townsend,  English  author.  Wrote: 
“That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s”  “Louisiana,”  “Sara 
Crewe,”  “Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  etc. 
Home,  London. 

N.  M.  Barnett.  Born  at  New  Market,  1847.  Grad- 
uated at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
N.  Y.  Began  practice  of  medicine  at  Knox- 
ville. Wrote:  “Treatise  on  Astigmatism,” 
and  many  articles  on  diseases  of  the  ear  and 
eye.  Horne,  Washington  City, 


Lucius  F.  Clark.  Born  in  Knoxville,  1841.  Home, 
Lonsdale,  Rhode  Island.  Served  in  State 
Legislature  there  for  many  years.  Author. 
Augustus  A.  Eshner.  Born  in  Memphis,  1862. 
Physician.  Writer  on  medical  subjects. 
Home,  Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth  Meriwether  Gilmer.  Born  near  Clarks- 
ville, 1870.  Pen-name,  “Dorothy  Dix.” 
Married  Geo.  0.  Gilmer.  Editor  of  Woman’s 
Department  of  New  Orleans  Picayune,  1896 
to  1901.  Journalist  and  writer  of  short 
stories.  Author  of  “Fables  for  the  Elite.” 
Home,  New  York. 

Jessie  Juliet  Knox . Born  in  Cleveland,  moved  to 
Knoxville,  and  later  to  California.  Maiden 
name  Jessie  J.  Daily.  Wrote:  “Across  the 
Rockies  to  California.”  Contributes  to  num- 
erous magazines  and  newspapers.  Writes 
much  of  the  various  phases  of  Chinese  life. 
Author  of  numerous  poems.  Home,  San 
Jose,  California. 

Elizabeth  A.  Meriwether.  Born  in  Bolivar,  1832. 
Wrote:  “Master  of  Red  Leaf,”  “The  Ku  Klux 
Klan,”  and  “Black  and  White.”  Home,  St. 
Louis. 

William  B.  Rankin.  Born  in  Green  county,  1825. 
Presbyterian  minister.  In  charge  of  different 
colleges  in  Tennessee  before  and  after  the 
war.  Has  published  sermons  and  reports. 
Contributor  to  Frank  Leslie’s  Magazine. 
Home,  Austin,  Texas. 
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Opic  Read.  Born  in  Nashville,  1852.  Educated 
at  Gallatin.  Lived  in  Kentucky,  and  later  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  Established  “The  Arkan- 
sas7 Traveler,”  a humorous  paper..  Wrote: 
“Emmet  Bonlore,”  “A  Tennessee  Judge,” 
“The  Jucklins,”  “My  Young  Master,”  “A 
Kentucky  Colonel,”  “A  Yankee  from  the 
West,”  etc.  Home,  Chicago. 

Jacques  W.  Rcdicay.  Born  near  Murfreesboro, 
1849.  Studied  in  California,  and  Europe. 
Visited  foreign  countries  for  geographical 
study.  Wrote:  “Natural  Geography”  series, 
“The  Treeless  Plains  of  North  America,” 
“New  Basis  of  Geography.”  Home,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Harrison  Robertson.  Born  in  Murfreesboro.  Lives 
in  Louisville,  Ky.  On  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Courier-Journal.  Wrote:  “The  Inland- 
ers,” “Red  Blood  and  Blue,”  “If  I were  a 
Man,”  Stories  of  the  South,”  and  “The 
Opponents.”  Author  of  short  stories  also, 
among  them  “How  the  Derby  Was  Won.” 

Viola  Roscboro.  Born  at  Pulaski.  Attended  Fair- 
mount  College,  Monteagle.  Wrote:  “Old 
Ways  and  New,”  “A  Collection  of  Stories.” 
Contribtes  to  magazines.  Engaged  in  edi- 
torial work.  Lives  in  New  York.  Writes 
for  McClure’s  Magazine. 

Samuel  E.  Tillman.  Born  near  Shelby  ville,  1847. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 
Wrote:  “Essential  Principles  of  Chemistry,” 
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“Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat,”  and  “Im- 
portant Minerals  and  Rocks.” 

Robert  M.  Timion . Born  in  Giles  county,  1840. 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  minister.  Con- 
tributes to  periodical  church  literature.  Lives 
in  Lincoln,  111. 

James  I.  Vance.  Born  at  Arcadia,  Tenn.,  1862. 
Graduated  at  King  College,  Bristol,  and  later 
in  Virginia.  At  one  time  pastor  of  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Nashville.  Lives  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  Wrote:  “Young  Man 
Foursquare,”  “Church  Portals,”  “College  of 
Apostles,”  “Predestination,”  and  “Royal 
“Manhood.”  Contributes  to  magazines  and 
papers. 

Mary  Ware.  Born  at  Madison ville.,  Tennessee,  in 
1828.  Contributor  to  the  press  for  many 
years.  Her  poems  are  found  in  “Poets  of 
America.”  Lives  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

William  II.  Whitsett.  Born  in  Nashville,  1841. 
Baptist  clergyman.  At  one  time  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Louisville,  Kv.  Author 
of  several  religious  hooks.  Now  Professor  in 
Richmond  Baptist  College,  Richmond,  Va. 

Marcus  J.  I V right.  Born  in  Purdy,  Tennessee,  in 
1831.  Wrote:  “Life  of  Winfield  Scott,” 
“Life  of  Governor  William  Blount,"  and  a 
number  of  biographical  sketches  for  Apple- 
ton's Encyclopaedia  of  American  Biography. 
Home,  Washington  City. 
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Martha  McCulloch  Williams.  Born  near  Clarks- 
ville. Wrote:  “Two  of  a Trade,”  "Field  Far- 
ings,”  and  "Next  to  the  Ground,  or  Chroni- 
cles of  a Country-Side.”  Home,  New  York. 

Educators. 

Eben  Alexander.  Born  at  Knoxville,  1851.  Grad- 
uated at  Yale.  Has  been  Minister  to  Greece, 
Rou mania,  and  Servia.  Taught  for  more 
than  ten  years  in  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. Piofessor  of  Greek  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Bell.  Daughter  of  John  Bell.  For  many 
years  she  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Comegys,  taught 
a select  school  for  girls  near  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

John  IF.  Burgess.  Born  at  Corners ville  in  1844. 
Educated  at  Cumberland  University,  Leb- 
anon, and  at  Amherst,  Mass.  Professor  of 
Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law  at 
Columbia  College,  New  York.  Writer  for 
Political  Science  Quarterly. 

John  IF.  Conger.  Born  at  Jackson,  1857.  Presi- 
dent Ouachita  Baptist  College,  at  Arkadel- 
phia,  Arkansas. 

Samuel  Silas  Curry.  Founder  and  President  of 
Boston  School  of  Expression.  Author  and 
editor.  Born  at  Chatata,  in  East  Tennessee, 

1847. 

Thomas  W.  Galloicay.  Born  in  Columbia,  18G6 
Educated  at  Cumberland  University,  Leb- 
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anon,  and  at  Harvard.  Professor  of  Biology 
and  Dean  at  Missouri  Valley  College,  Mar- 
shall, Mo. 

Thomas  II.  McBride.  Born  in  Rogers ville,  1848. 
Professor  of  Botany  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa.  Contributes  to  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  and  Science.  Author  of  a text- 
book on  Botany.  Lives  at  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 

John  C.  Moore.  Born  in  Hawkins  county.  Grad- 
uated at  West  Point,  N.  Y.  Resigned  from 
the  army,  1855.  Served  through  the  Civil 
War  in  Confederate  army.  Made  Brigadier 
General.  Educator.  Home,  Mexia,  Texas. 

George  Summey.  For  many  years  lived  in  Ten- 
nessee. Born  in  North  Carolina.  Chancellor 
of  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  at 
Clarksville  for  a long  time.  Resigned  in 
1902. 

William  II.  Payne.  Identified  with  school  work 
in  Tennessee  for  years.  Born  in  New  York. 
Chancellor  of  University  of  ..Nashville  from 
1887  to  1901.  Author  and  translator.  Home, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Wm.  K.  Polk.  Born  at  Ash  wood,  Maury  county, 
1844.  Son  of  General  Leonidas  Polk.  Phy- 
sician. Contributor  to  medical  literature. 
Dean  of  Cornell  University,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. Author:  “Biography  of  Leonidas 

Polk,  Bishop  and  General.”  Home,  Ithaca, 
New’  York. 
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Ministers. 


R.  Lindsay  Cave.  Minister  in  Christian  church. 
Born  in  Virginia.  Served  under  Stonewall 
Jackson  and  Lee.  For  many  years  pastor  of 
Vine  Street  Christian  Church,  Nashville. 
Taught  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  Lives 
in  Georgia. 

Thomas  IL  Eaton.  Baptist  minister.  Born  at 
Murfreesboro,  1845.  Lives  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
Wrote:  ‘‘The  Angels’  Talks  to  Children,” 
“Conscience  in  Missions,”  etc. 

Robert  A.  Holland.  Episcopal  clergyman.  Born 
at  Nashville,  1844.  Lives  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Wrote:  “The  Proof  of  Immortality.” 

Henry  C.  Morrison.  Bishop  in  Methodist  church. 
Born  in  Montgomery  county,  1842.  Lives 
in  Louisville,  Ky. 

U.  S.  Navy. 

Robert  A.  Abernathy.  Ensign.  On  board  the 
“Iniros”  *dnce  July,  1902.  Asiatic  station. 
Will  F.  Arnold.  Surgeon.  Stationed  at  hospital 
at  Yokohama,  Japan,  since  January,  1900. 
Georye  Beall  Batch.  Born,  1821.  Rear  Admiral. 

Retired  in  1883.  Home,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Charles  St.  I.  Butler.  Assistant  Surgeon.  On 
steamer  “Albatross,”  Pacific  coast. 

William  B.  Caperton.  Born  at  Spring  Ilill,  1855. 
Appointed  June,  1871.  Graduated,  1875. 
On  board  the  “Oregon”  when  she  came 
lot 
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around  South  America  during  the  Spanish- 
Ameriean  War.  Present  rank.  Lieutenant 
Commander.  Executive  Officer  U.  S.  train- 
ing ship  “Prairie,”  at  anchor,  January,  1903, 
at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Joseph  J.  Cheatham.  Entered  the  ‘-ervice  August, 
1894.  Stationed  since  December,  1899,  at 
New  York  Navy  Yard.  Paymaster. 

Edwin  II.  De  Lany.  Entered  the  service  in  May, 
1890.  Since  1902  engaged  in  inspection 
duty,  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

Robert  M.  Doyle.  Lieutenant  Commander.  En- 
tered the  navy  September,  1870. 

John  R.  Frazier.  Chaplain.  Stationed  at  Port 
Royal,  S.  C.  Entered  the  service,  1895. 

Albert  Cleaves.  Lieutenant  Commander.  En- 
tered the  service,  June,  1873.  Since  October, 
1900,  commanding  cruiser  “Mayflower,” 
which  is  on  special  service  in  the  West 
Indies.  Born  in  Nashville,  1858. 

James  M.  Helm.  Lieutenant  Commander.  En- 
tered the  service,  September,  1871.  Since 
October,  1900,  at  Asiatic  station. 

Albert  L.  Key.  Lieutenant.  Entered  the  service, 
June,  1877.  Since  February,  1902,  Staff 
Officer  on  the  cruiser  “Rainbow,”  in  Asiatic 
waters. 

Dudley  TP.  Knox.  Lieutenant  (Junior  grade). 
Entered  the  service,  September,  1892.  Since 
May,  1902,  command  torpedo  boat  “Shu- 
brick.”  # 


Robert  F.  Lopez.  Lieutenant  Commander.  En- 
tered the  service,  September,  1874.  Since 
May,  1902,  on  training  ship  “Pensacola/’ 
stationed  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

William  II.  McGrami.  Lieutenant.  Entered  the 
service,  May,  1887.  Since  November,  1899, 
on  board  gunboat  “Isla  de  Luzon,  Asiatic 
station. 

Ridley  McLean.  Lieutenant.  Born  at  Pulaski, 
November,  1872.  Educated  at  University 
of  Tennessee  and  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 
Appointed  to  Annapolis  in  1890.  Graduated 
there,  1894.  Since  March,  1900,  on  board 
the  “Kentucky,”  stationed  at  Hong  Kong, 
China. 

Charles  K.  Mallory.  Lieutenant.  Entered  the 
service,  September,  1891.  Since  September, 
1901,  engaged  in  inspection  duty,  Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering.  Station,  Newport  Newrs, 
Virginia. 

Washburn  Maynard.  Captain.  Born  at  Knox- 
ville, 1844.  Graduated  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, 1866.  Commanded  the  “Nashville”  at 
the  opening  of  the  Spanish- American  War, 
and  fired  the  first  shot.'  Since  March,  1901, 
Secretary  of  Light  House  Board. 

Henry  C.  Must  in.  Lieutenant  (Junior  Grade). 
Entered  the  service,  September,  1892.  Since 
December,  1901,  stationed  at  Naval  Acad- 
Annapolis,  Maryland. 
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Valentine  S.  Nelson.  Lieutenant  Commander. 
Entered  the  service,  J une,  1873.  Since  May, 
1901,  on  board  cruiser  “Buffalo,”  Asiatic 
station. 

James  C.  Pryor.  Assistant  Surgeon.  Entered  the 
service,  February,  1897.  Since  May,  1902, 
on  board  the'  battleship  “Massachusetts,” 
North  Atlantic  station. 

William  K.  Riddle.  Ensign.  Entered  the  service, 
September,  1896.  Since  June,  1900,  on 
board  gunboat  “Isla  de  Luzon,”  Asiatic 
station. 

Charles  C.  Rogers.  Lieutenant  Commander.  En- 
tered the  service,  June,  1872.  Since  Jan- 
uary, 1902,  employed  in  Bureau  of  Equip- 
ment. 

Thomas  F.  Ruhm.  Naval  Constructor.  Entered 
the  service,  May,  1886.  Since  March,  1902, 
stationed  at  Seattle,  Washington. 

Edwin  H.  Tillman.  Lieutenant  Commander. 
Entered  the  service,  1875.  Since  June,  1902, 
at  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island. 

David  Von  II.  Allen.  Lieutenant.  Entered  the 
service  September,  1887.  Since  April,  1902. 
on  board  the  cruiser  “Minneapolis,”  at  League 
Island,  Pennsylvania. 

Rush  R.  Wallace.  Commodore.  Retired  in  1897. 
Born  in  1835.  Appointed,  1852.  Made 
Commodore,  1894. 


Uljjs  R.  Webb.  Assistant  Surgeon.  Entered  the 
service,  October,  1901.  Since  February,  1902, 
on  board  the  supply  ship ‘ Iris,”  in  Asiatic 
waters. 

Luke  E.  Wright,  Jr.  Ensign.  Entered  the  service, 
September,  1896.  Since  July,  1900,  in 
Philippine  Longitude  Expedition. 


U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 


Fred  M.  Edick.  First  Lieutenant.  Entered  the 
service,  December,  1899.  Since  May,  1901, 
on  battleship  ••Kentucky,”  Asiatic  station. 

Albert  S.  McLemore . Captain.  Born  in  Franklin, 
1869.  Appointed  to  Annapolis.  1885.  En- 
tered Marine  Corps,  1893.  Since  January, 
1903,  on  flagship  “Newark,”  South  Atlantic 
• squadron. 

Robert  L.  Meade.  Colonel.  Entered  the  service, 
June,  1862.  Since  November,  1900,  sta- 
tioned at  Marine  Barracks,  New  York  City. 

Hugh  L.  Matthew*.  First  Lieutenant.  Entered 
the  service,  February,  1900.  Since  July, 

1900,  stationed  at  Marine  Barracks,  Cavite, 
Philippine  Islands. 

Rush  R.  Wallace,  Jr.  First  Lieutenant.  Entered 
the  service,  December,  1899.  Since  May, 

1901,  stationed  at  Marine  Barracks,  Cavite, 
Philippine  Islands. 
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Midshipmen  in  Navy, 


NAME.  ADMITTED. 

Virgil  Baker September,  1901 

Ernest  Brooks ..September,  1897 

Turner  Foster  Caldwell May,  1901 

Wilfred  E.  Clarke May,  1902 

Wiiliam  W.  Galbreatli May,  1897 

George  F.  Neal May,  1897 

George  S.  Own  by May,  1899 

George  C.  Pegram June,  1901 

Albert  S.  Rees May,  1901 

William  0.  Spears May,  1901 

John  Calvin  Sweeney,  Jr June,  1901 


U.  S.  Army. 

Atkin,  Win.  B.  Enlisted  as  a private  in  1898. 
Made  First  Lieutenant,  Twenty- Eighth  In- 
fantry, in  1901. 

Allen , John  H.  Assistant  Surgeon  since  1901. 
Graduate  Medical  Department,  Columbian 
University,  D.  C. 

Anderson , Edward  D.  Appointed  in  1837.  Cap- 
tain of  Twelfth  Cavalry  since  1901. 

Armstrong,  Geo.  R.  Enlisted  May,  1898.  Since 
•June,  1902.  First  Lieutenant  Sixth  Infantry. 

Arnold , Robt.  J.  Enlisted  1398.  Since  1902, 

Second  Lieutenant  Artillery  Corps. 

Barton , Robt.  M.  Enlisted  1S98.  Since  1901, 
Second  Lieutenant  Ninth  Cavalry. 

Baskcttc , Akin  K.  Enlisted  May,  1S9S.  Since 
.1901,  First  Lieutenant  Third  Infantry. 
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Bishop,  Percy  P.  Entered  army  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, Fourth  Artillery,  1898.  Graduate 
University  of  Tennessee.  Since  1901,  First 
Lieutenant  Artillery  Corps. 

Brabson , Fay  W.  Entered  army  1901  as  Second 
Lieutenant,’  Twelfth  Infantry.  Graduate 
University  of  Tennessee. 

Bright , Albert  J.  Enlisted  1898.  Since  1901, 
First  Lieutenant,  Second  Infantry. 

Brown , Lytle.  Appointed  Cadet  to  West  Point, 
1894.  Made  First  Lieutenant  Engineering 
Corps,  1901. 

Caldwell , Robt.  G.  Appointed  from  army,  1899. 
Second  Lieutenant,  Thirteenth  Infantry, 
since  1901. 

Cose,  Frank  L.  Piute  red  army  1898.  Made  First 
Lieutenant,  Twelfth  Cavalry,  1901. 

Cecily  Josephus  S.  Entered  army  1898.  Since 
1901,  First  Lieutenant  Nineteenth  Infantry. 

Chapman,  Granville.  Entered  army  1898.  Si  rue 
1901,  First  Lieutenant  Tenth  Infantry. 

Cheatham , B.  Frank. _ Entered  army  1898  as  Major 
PTrst  Tennessee  Infantry.  Since  1901,  Cap- 
tain Quartermaster  Department. 

Covington,  Wm.  A.  Entered  army  1898  as  Phrtt 
Lieutenant,  Fourth  Tennessee  Infantry. 
Since  1901,  Second  Lieutenant  Artillery 
Corps. 

Dean , Elmer  A.  Assistant  Surgeon.  Appointed 
1898. 
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Drouillard,  Jas.  P.  Entered  army,  1898.  Since 
1900,  First  Lieutenant  Ninth  Infantry. 

Evans,  Henry  C.,  Jr.  First  Lieutenant  Artillery 
Corps  since  1901. 

Ferguson,  Frank  K.  Appointed  cadet,  1891.  Cap- 
tain Artillery  Corps  since  1901. 

Gardenshire , Wm.  C.  Entered  army,  1898.  Made 
Second  Lieutenant  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  1901. 

Gibbins , Henry.  Entered  army,  1898.  Made  First 
Lieutenant  Ninth  Cavalry,  1901. 

Gillern,  Alvan  C.  Entered  army,  1898.  Made 
First  Lieutenant  Cavalry,  1901. 

Gillespie , Geo.  L.  Appointed  cadet,  1858.  Born 
at  Kingston,  1841.  Brevet  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel, 1865.  Made  Brigadier  General,  Chief 
of  Engineers,  May,  1901. 

Gray , Wm.  M.  Appointed  Assistant  Surgeon, 
1878.  Major  Surgeon  since  1896. 

Green,  John  E.  Entered  army,  1899.  In  1901  made 
Second  Lieutenant  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry. 

Greer,  Allen  J.  Entered  army,  1898.  In  1901 
made  First  Lieutenant  Fourth  Infantry. 
Graduate  University  of  Tennessee. 

Hacker,  Theodore  B.  Entered  army  as  Captain 
Subsistence  Department,  May,  1898. 

Hall,  Alexander.  Entered  army,  1898.  Graduate 
University  of  Tennessee.  In  1901  made 
Second  Lieutenant  Twenty-Eighth  Infantry. 

James,  Wm.  H.  X.  Appointed  cadet,  1868.  Since 
1902,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Twenty-Third  In- 
fantry. 
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Jordan , John  L.  Entered  army,  1899,  as  Captain. 
Since  1901,  First  Lieutenant  Eighteenth 
Infantry. 

Knox,  Tho-s.  T.  Appointed  cadet,  1867.  Since 

1901,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Inspector  General’s 
Department. 

Little,  Wm.  L.  Appointed  Assistant  Surgeon, 

1902,  with  rank  of  First  Lieutenant. 

Money,  Jas.  A.  Appointed  cadet,  1873.  Major 

Seventeenth  Infantry  since  1902. 

McAlister,  Samuel  D.  Entered  army,  1898.  Since 
1901,  Second  Lieutenant  Artillery  Corps. 
McIntyre,  Augustine.  Appointed  cadet,  1896.  First 
Lieutenant  Artillery  Corps  since  1901. 

Myers , IIu  B.  Entered  army,  1893,  as  Captain. 

Since  1901,  First  Lieutenant  Fifth  Cavalry. 
Neely,  Wm.  S.  Appointed  cadet,  from  army,  1896. 
Made  Second  Lieutenant  Twenty-Second 
Infantry,  1900. 

Nelson , Hunter  B.  Appointed  cadet,  1889.  Made 
Captain  Twenty-Fourth  Infantry,  1901. 
Newman,  Wm*  Appointed  cadet,  1888.  Made 
Captain  First  Infantry,  1901. 

Nichlin,  Benj.  Entered  army,  1895.  Made  First 
Lieutenant  Ninth  Infantry,  1900. 

Parke , John  S.,  Jr.  Appointed  cadet,  1875.  Since 
1898.  Captain  Twenty-First  Infantry.  Born 
in  Franklin. 

Pearson,  John  A.  Appointed  cadet,  1897.  Made 
Second  Lieutenant  Eleventh  Cavalry  in  1901. 
Picket , Arthur  N.  Entered  army,  1898.  Made 
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Second  Lieutenant  Twelfth  Cavalry  in  1901. 
Pilcher,  Winston.  Entered  army,  1898.  Made 
First  Lieutenant  Ninth  Cavalry  in  1901. 
Ragan , Chas.  A.  Assistant  Surgeon.  Appointed 
" 1901. 

Ragsdale , Root.  0.  Entered  army.  1898.  Made 
First  Lieutenant  Third  Infantry,  1901. 
Rains,  Edward  L.  Appointed,  1898,  Acting  Hos- 
pital Steward.  Graduate  Montgomery  Beil 
Academy,  Nashville.  Since  1900,  Second 
Lieutenant  Twenty-Fourth  Infantry. 

Read,  Roht.  I).,  Jr.  Appointed  cadet,  1873.  Made 
Captain  Tenth  Cavalry,  1893. 

Reaves,  Winslow  II.  Entered  army,  1898.  Made 
Second  Lieutenant  Artillery  Corps,  1901. 
Reeve,  Ernest  M.  Entered  army,  1896.  Made 
First  Lieutenant  Fifteenth  Infantry,  1901. 
Reeve , Horace  M.  Appointed  cadet,  1888.  Made 
Captain  Seventeenth  Infantry,  1902. 
Richmond,  Henry  R.  Entered  army,  189S.  Since 
1901,  First  Lieutenant  First  Cavalry. 

Rivers , Wm.  C.  Appointed  cadet,  1883.  Captain 
First  Cavalry  since  1901. 

Rogan,  Chas.  R.,  Jr.  Entered  army,  1898.  Since 
1901,  First  Lieutenant  Signal  Corps. 

Ro-^coe,  David  L.  Entered  army,  1899.  Since 

1901,  Second  Lieutenant  First  Cavalry. 

Seay,  Samuel  J.  Appointed  cadet,  1882.  Since 

1899,  Captain  Twenty -Third  Infantry. 

Sevier , Granville.  Entered  army,  1898.  Since 

1902,  First  Lieutenant  Artillery  Corps. 
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Sharp , Bernard.  Entered  arm}7,  1895.  Since 

1901,  First  Lieutenant  Third  Infantry. 

Smith , Wm.  R.  Appointed  cadet,  18S8.  Made 

Captain  Artillery  Corps,  1901. 

Stephens,  John  E.  Appointed  cadet,  1894.  Cap- 
tain Artillery  Corps  since  1901. 

Taylor , Wm.  Entered  army,  1898.  Graduate 
U.  S.  Grant  University.  Since  1901,  First 
Lieutenant  Twenty-Filth  Infantry. 

Thomas , Chets.  0.  Entered  army,  1898.  Since 

1902,  First  Lieutenant  First  Cavalry. 

Tillman , Samuel  E.  Appointed  cadet,  1865.  Since 

1880,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  at 
West  Point  Military  Academy. 

Timberlake , Edward.  Appointed  cadet,  1889.  Cap- 
tain Artillery  Corps  since  1901. 

Trent , Grant  T.  Entered  army,  189S.  Since 
1901,  First  Lieutenant  Eighth  Infantry. 

Van  Leer , Samuel , Entered  army,  1898.  Since 
1901,  First  Lieutenant  Fifteenth  Cavalry. 
Whiteside,  Warren.  Entered  army,  1899.  Since 
1901,  First  Lieutenant  Tenth  Cavalry. 
Whitthome , Wm.  J.  Entered  army,  1899.  Made 
Second  Lieutenant  Artillery  Corps,  1901. 
Williams,  Gideon  II.  Entered  army,  1898.  Made 
Second  Lieutenant  Eleventh  Infantry,  1901. 
Wills,  Van  Leer.  Entered  army,  1898.  Since 
1900,  First  Lieutenant  Twelfth  Infantry. 
Wilson,  Walter  K.  Appointed  cadet,  1898.  Made 
Second  Lieutenant  Artillery  Corps,  1902. 
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1 Vinnia,  Chris.  C.  Entered  army,  1898.  Made 
Second  Lieutenant  Third  Cavalry,  1901. 

Tennessee  Cadets  at  West  Point,  1902. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

Born.  Appt’d.  Admitted. 

Powers,  Reynolds Tennessee Alabama 1899 

Franklin,  Jno.  T Tennessee . . . .Tennessee. . . 1899 

Graham,  Ephraim  F Tennessee Tennessee. . .1899 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Kingman,  John  J Nebraska Tennessee. . . 1900 

Cooper,  Vaughan Tennessee Tennessee. . .1900 

Berry,  Harry  S Tennessee Tennessee. ..  1900 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Thomas,  Robt.  S Tennessee Tennessee. . .1901 

Motlow,  Felix  W Tennessee Tennessee. ..  1901 

Albright,  Owen  S Missouri Tennessee. . . 1901 

Field,  Ben  W Tennessee Arkansas  ....  1,901 

Herring,  Harry  T Tennessee Tennessee. . .1901 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Kennerly,  Chas.  J Tennessee Tennessee. . .1902 

Andrews,  Chas.  M Tennessee Tennessee. ..  1902 

Campbell,  R.  Nelson. . .Tennessee Tennessee. . . 1902 


Congressmen,  Judges,  Etc. 

John  C.  Bell.  Bora  in  Grundy  county.  Con- 
gressman. Home,  Montrose,  Colorado. 
Maecenas  K.  Benton.  Born  in  Obion  county. 

Congressman.  Home,  Neosho,  Missouri. 
Vincent  Boring.  Born  in  Washington  county. 
Congressman.  Home,  London,  Kentucky. 
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S.  II.  Boyd.  Born  in  Williamson  county,  1828. 
Ex-Congressman  from  Missouri.  Lives  in 
Springfield,  Missouri . 

II.  Clay  Evans.  Born  in  Pennsylvania,  but  lives 
in  Chattanooga.  Appointed  Consul  General 
to  London  in  1992. 

Jos.  IF.  Folk.  Born  at  Brownsville,  1868.  Law- 
yer. Lives  in  St.  Louis.  Came  into  promi- 
nence there  in  1S98  when  he  succeeded  in 
settling  the  street  railway  strike.  St.  Louis 
Circuit  Attorney. 

John  Martin.  Born  in  Wilson  county.  Lives  in 
Topeka,  Kansas.  Has  held  various  high 
positions  there,  at  one  time  being  U.  S. 
Senator. 

Philip  D . McCulloch.  Born  at  Murfreesboro.  Con- 
gressman. Lives  at  Marianna,  Arkansas. 

John  T.  Morgan.  Born  at  Athens,  Tenn.,  1824. 
Moved  to  Alabama,  1833,  where  he  has  been 
elected  to  high  offices,  among  them  that  of 
U.  S.  Senator.  Lawyer  and  orator.  In  Civil 
War,  Lieutenant  Colonel.  Home,  Selma, 
Alabama. 

Rufus  K.  Polk.  Born  at  Columbia,  1866.  Son  of 
Gen.  Leonidas  Polk.  Congressman.  Home, 
Danville,  Pa. 

Jeter  C.  Pritchard.  Born  at  Jonesboro,  1S57. 
Moved  to  North  Carolina,  1873.  U.  S. 
Senator. 

John  II.  Reagan.  Born  in  Sevier  county,  1818. 
Ex.-U.  S.  Senator.  Author,  Reagan  Inter- 
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State  Commerce  Bill.  Lives  in  Palestine, 
Texas. 

Felix  A.  Reeve.  Assistant  Solicitor  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Born  in  Cocke  county,  1836.  Lives 
in  Washington  City. 

Jas.  E.  Riddick.  Born  in  Fayette  county,  1849. 
Studied  law  at  Lebanon,  later  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas. 

William  L.  Scruggs.  Born  near  Knoxville,  1834. 
Moved  to  Georgia.  Twice  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Colombia,  once  U.  S.  Consul  to  China. 
Author:  “British  Aggressions  in  Venezuela.” 
Legal  adviser  and  special  agent,  charged 
with  settlement  of  boundary  dispute  in  Ven- 
ezuela. 

Henry  Watterson.  Born  in  Washington  City,  1840, 
where  his  father,  Harvy  Watterson,  was 
there  serving  as  Congressman  from  Ten- 
nessee. Educated  by  private  tutors.  Stall 
officer  in  Confederate  army.  Married  a 
daughter  of  Hon.  Andrew  Ewing,  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  1865.  Member  of  Congress,  1875- 
1877.  Editor.  Home,  Louisville,  Ky. 

John  S.  Willmms.  Born  at  Memphis,  1854.  Con- 
gressman. Lives  in  Mississippi. 

John  V.  Wright.  Born  at  Purdy,  McNairy  county, 
18^8.  Served  in  Confederate  army.  At 
various  times,  Circuit  Judge,  Chancellor,  and 
J udge  of  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee.  Has 
made  more  treaties  with  the  Indians  than 
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any  other  living  man.  Nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee  in  1880.  Chairman  of 
Northwestern  Indian  Commission,  1886- 
1890.  Home,  Washington  City. 

Luke  E.  Wright.  Home,  Memphis.  Acting  Gov- 
ernor General  at  Manilla,  Philippine  Islands. 

Music  in  Tennessee. 

Henri  Weber.  Was  probably  the  greatest  musi- 
cian who  has  yet  lived  within  the  State. 
Educated  at  Marburg  University,  Germany. 
Came  to  America  on  account  of  political 
troubles.  Taught  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  at 
Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  Nashville.  Born  in 
1814.  Died  in  1879.  Made  famous  by  his 
composition  for  the  piano  called  ‘‘The 
Storm/'  which  still  has  a good  sale. 

Among  many  prominent  musicians  in  Ten- 
nessee in  1903  may  he  mentioned  the  following: 

Ashford , Emma  L.  Born  in  Delaware.  Began 
study  of  music  at  age  of  seven.  Composed 
“Prince  of  Peace,”  a cantata,  and  “Abide 
With  Me,”  a sacred  song.  Writes  and  com- 
poses for  leading  musical  journals.  Has 
published  forty  pieces  for  the  piano,  thirty- 
five  songs,  and  numerous  quartettes,  trios, 
organ  voluntaries,  etc.  Home,  Nashville.. 

Bio  miner , Aline.  A prominent  Nashville  musi- 
cian, who  on  account  of  her  skill  and  ability, 
and  her  splendid  knowledge  of  music,  takes 
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high  rank  as  a teacher.  A finished  pianist 
and  organist. 

Drandau , Roberta  Seawell.  A Nashville  musical 
artist.  Studied  at  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Berlin.  Prominent  in  musical 
club  affairs.  Writer  and  critic.  Married, 
in  1902,  Adolphus  Brandau.  Home,  Nash- 
ville. 

Farrar,  Frederick  Emerson.  Born  in  Massachusetts. 
Studied  in  Boston,  Germany,  Italy.  Moved 
to  Nashville  in  1891.  Married  Miss  Mary 
Weber,  daughter  of  Professor  Henri  Weber. 
With  her,  established  the  “Farrar  School  of 
Voice  and  Piano”  at  Nashville.  Teacher  of 
vocal  culture,  harmony  and  composition.  A 
composer  of  the  first  rank,  his  compositions 
extending  over  a wide  range  of  subjects. 
Home,  Nashville. 

Farrar , Mary  Weber.  Born  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  Germany.  Received  her  first  instruc- 
tion on  the  piano  from  her  father,  Professor 
Henri  Weber.  Played  in  public  at  the  age 
of  seven.  In  her  childhood,  played  before 
Thalherg,  Maurice  Strakosch,  Vie ux temps, 
Christine  Neilson  and  other  artists.  In  1892, 
married  Mr.  Frederick  Emerson  Farrar,  and 
they  have  since  then  worked  together  for  the 
advancement  of  the  art  of  music  in  the 
South.  An  artist  of  sterling  worth  and 
refined  musical  temperament.  Home,  Nash- 
ville. 


Gillespie , Kate  B.  A leading  musician,  vocal 
teacher  and  concert  singer,  who  lives  at 
Nashville.  Her  maiden  name  was  Obrien. 
Studied  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Munich. 
Possesses  an  exquisite  contralto  voice. 

Guest , J.  Hough.  Born  at  Columbia,  Term.  A 
prominent  and  finished  violinist.  His  first 
instruction  began  under  Emil  Mahr,  New 
England  Conservatory,  Boston.  Home, 
Nashville. 

Haggard , Mary  L.  Ohampe.  Born  and  educated 
at  Nashville.  Studied  organ  in  Germany 
with  Otto  Dei  net,  Musical  Director  of  the 
Kaiser.  Married,  in  1899,  W.  I).  Haggard,  a 
prominent  physician  and  surgeon.  A bril- 
liant and  finished  pianist  and  organist. 
Home,  Nashville. 

Miller , Ivo  G.  Conductor  of  the  “Vendome 
Orchestra, ’’  Nashville,  and  “Miller  Concert 
Orchestra.’’  Head  of  the  Violin  Department 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  degree 
of  Musical  Doctor  was  conferred  on  him  by 
the  University  of  Nashville. 

Miller , Leon  F.  A Nashville  musician,  brother  of 
Ivo  C.  Miller.  A leading  musical  journal 
says  of  him  : “There  is  no  ’cel lest  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  few  in  the  South,  who  can  be 
ranked  with  Mr.  Leon  F.  Miller.'-’ 

Snow._  Lina  Garland.  A talented  pianist  whose 
home  is  Nashville.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
made  a concert  tour  of  the  South.  Best 
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known  as  an  organist.  . A composer  of  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Strahrn,  Franz  J.  Born  in  Germany.  Came  to 
America  in  1891.  Founded  the  "Tennessee 
Academy  of  Music,”  1896.  Home,  Nash- 
ville. 

Thatcher , Judin . One  of  the  most  artistic  singers 
in  Tennessee.  For  three  years  soloist  in  two 
of  the  largest  churches  in  Boston,  and  for 
five  years  at  the  Third  Presbyterian,  the 
largest  church  in  Chicago.  Possesses  a full, 
clear,  tenor  voice.  Home,  Nashville. 

Vesey,  Minnie  C.  Received  her  musical  education 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago.  Pos- 
sesses a mezzo  contralto  voice,  excellently 
cultured  and  of  beautiful  quality.  Home, 
Nashville. 

Winkler , Emile  L.  Born  in  Leipzig.  In  1897 
took  charge  of  the  Piano  Department  of  the 
“Nashville  Conservatory  of  Music.”  An  able 
violinist,  vocalist,  and  pianist.  One  of  the 
best  posted  men  musically  in  the  South. 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

Organized  at  Nashville,  1898,  with  twenty- 
one  charter  members.  The  membership  is  now 
over  five  hundred.  This  club  gives  its  heartiest 
co-operation  in  all  things  musical.  Formed  to 
advance  the  art  of  music  in  Tennessee,  and  to 
elevate  the  public  taste. 
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PART  III 


Alphabetically  Arranged. 


NAMES  OF  A FEW  TENNESSEANS, 
AMONG  MANY,  LIVING  WITHIN 
THE  STATE  IN  1903. 


Abernathy , Elizabeth  D.  Identified  with  public 
school  work  in  Tennessee.  Writes  for  vari- 
ous publications,  on  “Rural  Schools.”  Home, 
Pulaski. 

Adams , Mrs.  E.  E.  Secretary  of  Tennessee  Wo- 
man’s Press  Chub  Author  of  short  stories 
and  sketches.  Does  much  newspaper  work. 
Born  in  Arkansas.  Educated  at  Nashville. 
Home,  Lebanon. 

Alexander , Gross.  Born  in  Kentucky,  1852. 
Graduated  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Author:  “His- 
tory of  M.  E.  Church,  South.”  Home,  Nash- 
ville. 

Anderson , W.  M.  Pastor  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Nashville. 
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Andrews y Garnett.  Lawyer.  Author : “Digest  of 
the  Laws  of  Mississippi.  Born  in  Georgia, 
1837.  Lived  in  Mississippi.  Moved  to 
Chattanooga,  and  was  at  one  time  Mayor. 
Home,  Chattanooga. 

Bachman , Geo.  0.  General  Secretary  of  Sunday 
School  Association  in  Tennessee  since  1896. 
Born  in  Pennsylvania,  1854.  Home,  Nash- 
ville. 

Baird , Annie  Sherill.  Writes  for  newspapers  and 
trade  journals.  Born  in  Wilson  county.  At 
one  time  Business  Manager  of  “Southern 
Lumberman.”  Home,  Nashville. 

Bashette , Gideon  II.  Editor  Nashville  Banner. 
Born  in  Rutherford  county,  1845.  Identi- 
fied with  Tennessee,  journalism  since  1876. 
Author  of  poems  and  short  stories. 

Bate , Wm.  B.  CJ.  S.  Senator.  See  page  134. 

Baxter , Edward.  Prominent  lawyer  living  at 
Nashville. 

Baxter , Jure.  Identified  with  railroad  affairs  in 
the  State.  President  of  Tennessee  Central 
Railroad.  Born  at  Nashville.  Publisher  of 
“Baxter’s  Reports.  In  1890,  candidate  for 
Governor.  Home,  Nashville. 

Beard , W.  D.  Chief  Justice  of  Tennessee.  Born 
in  Kentucky.  During  Civil  War,  on  staff 
of  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart,  later  transferred  to 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  Home, 
Memphis. 
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Beard,  Mrs . W.  I).  Author:  “Essays"  for  journals 
of  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Tennessee.  Has 
held  many  prominent  positions  in  women’s 
clubs.  Born  in  Kentucky.  Home,  Memphis. 

Bell , Claude  J.  Publisher  of  “The  Progressive 
Teacher,”  Biographies  of  Great  American 
Authors,  and  Teacher’s  Helps  Series.  Prom- 
inent worker  in  Educational  Associations. 
Home,  Nashville. 

Bell , Mrs.  Claude  J.  Educator  and  author.  Edits 
Primary  Department  of  “The  Progressive 
Teacher.”  Home.  Nashville. 

Billingsley , Win.  X.  President  of  Burritt  College. 
Born,  1853-  Home,  Spencer. 

Blanton , J.  D.  President  of  Ward  Seminary, 
Nashville. 

Blodgett , Arnos  C.  Author : “Law  of  the  Fire  In- 
surance Contract.  Born  in  Vermont,  1822. 
Retired  lawyer.  Home,  Nashville. 

Board  man , Samuel  W.  President  of  Maryville 
College,  Maryville.  Writes  for  magazines 
and  papers.  Born  in  Vermont. 

Bourland , Albert  P.  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture at  Peabody  Normal  College.  Writer  for 
school  journals.  Home,  Nashville. 

Bc/yle , Virginia  Frazer.  Born  near  Chattanooga. 
Graduated  at  Memphis.  Married  Thomas 
Boyle, lawyer.  Author : “A  Southern  Auntie’s 
War  Tale,”  Prize  “Centennial  Ode,”  “The 
Other  Side."  Contributes  to  the  Atlantic 
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Monthly,  Bookman,  Harper,  and  Century. 
Home,  Memphis. 

Bradford,  J.  C.  Prominent  lawyer,  living  at 
Nashville. 

Briggs , Chas.  S.  Born  in  Kentucky.  Graduated 
in  medicine  at  Nashville,  1875.  Home, 
Nashville. 

Brown , Chas.  S.  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville. 
Born  in  Connecticut. 

Brovmlow , Walter  P.  Congressman,  from  First 
District.  Born  in  Virginia.  Reporter,  editor. 
Member  of  Congress  since  1897.  Home, 
Jonesboro. 

Brunner,  John  II.  Born  near  Greeneville,  1825. 
For  forty  years  President  of  Hiwasses  Col- 
lege. Author:  “Sunday  Evening  Talks,”  and 
“Union  of  Churches.”  Home,  Iliwassee. 

Buchanan,  Andrew  II.  Born  in  Arkansas  in  1822. 
Employed,  at  one  time,  by  Superintendent 
of  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  the 
triangulation  of  Tennessee.  Author:  “Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry.”  Professor  in 
Cumberland  University,  Lebanon. 

Buckner,  Albert  0.  President  of  King  College, 
Bristol.  Born  in  North  Carolina  in  1852. 

Buford,  Mrs.  E.  G.  President  and  founder  of 
Buford  College,  Nashville.  Author  of  prose 
works  and  poems.  Home,  Nashville. 

Byrne , Thos.  S.  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  of  Nash- 
ville. Educator  and  translator.  Author: 
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“Man  from  a Catholic  Point  of  View.”  Home, 
Nashville. 

Caldwell , Joshua  W.  Lawyer  and  lecturer.  Born 
at  Athens,  1853.  Author : “Constitutional 
History  of  Tennessee,”  and  “Bench  and  Bar 
of  Tennessee.”  Contributes  to  Belford’s, 
New  England  and  other  magazines.  Home, 
Knoxville. 

Caldwell,  Lisle  B.  Methodist  minister.  Born  in 
New  York  in  1834.  Author:  “Wines  of 
Palestine.”  Home,  Johnson  City. 

Carmack,  Edimrd  W.  U.  S.  Senator.  Born  near 
Castilian  Springs,  1858.  Lived  in  Columbia. 
Lawyer.  Founded  “Nashville  Democrat,” 
and  when  it  was  combined  with  the  “Ameri- 
can,” became  editor-in-chief.  Elected  to 
State  Legislature  in  1884.  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  1897  to  1901,  when  he  succeeded 
Isham  G.  Harris  as  Senator.  Home,  Mem- 
phis. 

Carson , TPni.  W.  Professor  ot  Civil  Engineering 
in  U Diversity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.  Born 
in  Mississippi  in  1845.  Writes  articles  about 
highways,  control  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
etc. 

Care,  Robt.  L.  Pastor  of  Christian  Church  at 
Clarksville. 

Childress,  John  W.  Judge  of  Circuit  Court,  Born 
near  Murfreesboro,  1845.  Home,  Nashville. 

Cojlia , Frank  S.  Principal  of  Bolivar  Public 
School.  Originated  a method  for  the  trisec- 
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lion  of  any  arbitrary  angle  by  means  of  the 
ruler  and  compass. 

Colyar , A.  S.  Lawyer.  Founder  of  the  Nashville 
“American”  and  for  many  years  its  editor.- 
Was  a member  of  the  Confederate  Congress. 
At  present  engaged  in  writing  a life  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  Home,  Nashville. 

Connelly , Michael  W.  Editor  Memphis  ‘•Commer- 
cial-Appeal.” 

Convene,  Jos.  B.  Presbyterian  minister.  Editor 
of  “Christian  Observer.”  Author'.  “A  Sum- 
mer Vacation  Abroad,”  with  other  books. 
Born  in  Philadelphia,  1S44.  Home,  Morris- 
town. 

Cooke,  Grace  MacGowan.  In  connection  with  Mrs. 
McKinney,  Author : “Mistress  Joy.”  Con- 
tributes to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  St. 
Nicholas  and  other  magazines.  Home.  Chat- 
tanooga. 

Cox,  Nicolas  X.  Ex-Congressman.  Born  in  Bed- 
ford county.  Democrat.  Home,  Franklin. 

Craddock , Chas.  Egbert.  See  Mur  free. 

Cunningham.  S.  A.  Editor  “Confederate  Veteran” 
at  Nashville. 

Dabney,  Chas.  W.  President  of  University  of 
Tennessee.  Member  of  Southern  Educa- 
tional Board.  Founder  of  Summer  School 
of  the  South.  (See  page  83.)  Author:  “His- 
tory of  Agricultural  Education,”  “Agricul- 
ture and  Education,”  and  other  works.  Born 
in  Virginia,  1855.  Home,  Knoxville. 
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Daniel , John . Professor  of  Physics  at  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville.  Author  of  articles  in 
Philosophical  Magazine,  Wideman’s  Analm, 
and  Physical  Review.  Born  in  Alabama, 
1863. 

Daniel , IFm.  M.  Prominent  lawyer  living  in 
Clarksville.  Democrat.  In  State  Senate  1880 
and  1882.. 

Denny , Collins.  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Vanderbilt.  Born  in  Virginia, 
1854.  Chairman  of  Book  Committee,  M.  E. 
Church,  South.  Home.  Nashville. 

Dromgoole , Will  Allen.  Born  at  Murfreesboro. 
Graduated  at  Clarksville.  Pen-name,  “Will 
Allen.”  Spends  summers  at  Estill  Springs 
and  winters'  in  Texas  or  California.  Writes 
for  magazines  and  newspapers.  Cottage  at 
Estill  Springs  called  the  “Yellow-Hammers 
Nest.”  Lecturer  and  author.  Wrote,  “The 
Sunny  Side  of  the  Cumberland,”  “Harum 
Scarum  Joe,”  “The  Valley  Path,”  “Heart  of 
Old  Hickory,”  arid  other  novels. 

Dubose , Wm.  P.  Dean  of  Theological  Department 
of  the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee. 
Born  in  South  Carolina.  Author'.  “The 
Soteriology  of  the  New  Testament.” 

East,  E.  II.  Prominent  lawyer  and  judge  living 
in  Nashville. 

Ellis , IP.  E.  Pastor  First  Christian  Church  at 
Nashville. 

Ewing , IP.  J.  Editor  .Nashville  American. 
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Ferris , John  0.  Lawyer  and  judge.  Born  May, 
1837,  in  Rutherford  county.  Has  been  the 
means  of  securing  homes  for  hundreds  of 
orphan  children.  Home,  Nashville. 

Ftguers,  Hardin  P.  Lawyer.  Author  of  a work 
on  -‘Chancery  Pleading  and  Practice.”  Once 
editor  of  “Franklin  Review,”  and  later  of 
“Columbia  Herald.”  Home,  Columbia. 

Fitzgerald , Oscar  P.  Bishop  of  M.  E.  Church, 
South.  Born  in  North  Carolina,  bias  lived 
in  Georgia,  California  and  Tennessee.  Author : 
“California  Sketches,”  “Christian  Growth,” 
“Glimpses  of  Truth.”  Editor  of  “Christian 
Advocate.”  Home,  Nashville. 

Fitzpatrick , Morgan.  Congressman  from  Fourth 
' District.  Ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Folk,  Carey  A.  President  of  Boscobel  College, 
Nashville.  Born  at  Brownsville,  1867. 

Folk , Edgar  E.  President  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
Tennessee.  Born  in  1836.  Editor  of  “Bap- 
tist Reflector.”  Author:  “Plan  of  Salvation,” 
and  of  numerous  pamphlets  and  lectures. 
Home,  Nashville. 

Foster , Pobt.  V.  Professor  of  Theology  at  Cumber- 
land University,  Lebanon.  Born  in  Wilson 
county,  1815.  Author : “Old  Testament  The- 
ology “Systematic  Theology,”  etc. 

Fox , Walter  D.  Born  near  Murfreesboro,  1867. 
Author:  “Sam  Davis,  the  Confederate  Scout,” 
“Father  Cardan,”  “The  Chief  Executive,” 
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and  other  dramas.  Writer  of  short  stories, 
sketches,  and  poems.  Contributes  to  Alka- 
hest. Home,  'Murfreesboro. 

Fussell , Joe  H.  Lawyer.  Born  in  1838  in  Maury 
county.  Candidate  for  Governor  in  1882. 
in  1885,  made  President  of  the  Tennessee 
State  Temperance  Alliance.  Home,  Colum- 
bia. 

Gailor , Thos.  F.  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Tennessee.  Born  in  Mississippi  in  1856. 

. Author : “Manual  of  Devotion,”  “Things  New 
and  Old,”  “The  Apostolic  Succession,”  and 
other  works.  Home,  Memphis. 

Gaines,  John  Wesley.  Born  near  Nashville,  1881. 
Lawyer.  Congressman  from  Sixth  District 
since  1897.  Home,  Nashville. 

Garland,  Bettw.  Educator  and  author.  Contrib- 
utes to  The  Chatauqua,  Frank  Leslie,  Mun- 
sey,  and  California  Magazine,  also  to  the 
Boston  Transcript  and  other  papers.  Home, 
Clarksville. 

Garrett,  Win.  R.  Educator  and  author.  Born  in 
Virginia.  Active  in  the  cause  of  education 
in  Tennessee.  Lecturer  in  State  Institutes. 
One  of  the  authors  of  Garrett  & Goodpasture’s 
History  of  Tennessee.  Professor  of  History 
in  Peabody  Normal  College.  Author  of 
numerous  books  and  magazines  of  a historical 
character.  Home,  Nashville. 

Gutting&r,  Amjustin.  Authority  on  botany  and 
geology  of  Tennessee.  Author : “A  Flora  of 
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Tennessee,”  “Philosophy  of  Botany,”  and 
“Medicinal  Plants  of  the  State.”  Born  in 
Germany.  Home,  Nashville. 

Gibson,  Richard  H.  Congressman  from  Second 
District.  Born  in  Maryland,  1837.  Lawyer. 
Founded  the  “Knoxville  Republican.” 
Author : “Suits  in  Chancery.”  In  Congress 
since  1895.  Home,  Knoxville. 

Gilbreath , Sidney  G.  Prominent  educator.  Born 
in  Monroe  county  in  1869.  Member  State 
Board  of  Education.  President  State 
Teacher's  Association,  1897-1898.  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  instruction,  1895 
to  1897.  Lecturer  in  State  Institutes.  Pro- 
fessor in  University  of  Nashville. 

Gilchrist , Mrs.  Annie  S.  Author : “Some  Repre- 
sentative Women  of  Tennessee.”  Home 
Nashville. 

Glenn , Leonidas  C.  Professor  of  Geology  at  Van- 
derbilt University,  Nashville.  Author  of 
articles  in  the  National  Geographical  Maga- 
zine, Science,  and  American  Geologist.  Born 
in  North  Carolina. 

Gordon,  Geo.  W.  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Memphis,  since  1892. 

Granbcrry,  W.  L.  Lawyer.  Home,  Nashville. 

Green , Xa than.  Chancellor  of  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity tor  twenty-nine  years.  Born  at  Win- 
chester, 1827.  Author:  “The  Tali , Man  of 
Winton,”  and  “Sparks  from  a Back-log.” 
Home,  Lebanon. 
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Guer-ry,  Y/m.  A.  Chaplain  and  Professor  of  Homi- 
letics and  Pastoral  Theology  at  University 
of  the  South,  Sewanee. 

Hale , Will  T.  Born  at  Liberty,  1857.  Lawyer. 
Began  journalism  in  1893.  At  one  time 
associate  editor  of  Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal,  and  later  of  Nashville  American. 
Author:  “Showers  and  Sunshine,”  “Stories  of 
Indians  and  American  Pioneers,”  poems, 
and  dialect  stories.  Home,  McMinnville. 
Ham , Marion  F.  Pastor  of  Unitarian  Church  at 
Chattanooga.  Author : “Volume  of  Poems,” 
including  Bob  White,  The  Army  Mule,  A 
Fading  Type,  and  The  Golden  Shuttle. 
Born  in  Ohio,  1867. 

Harried , P.  L.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Montgomery  county. 

Harris , Mattie.  Treasurer  of  Tennessee  Woman’s 
Press  Club.  Born  in  Rutherford  county. 
Writes  for  newspapers.  An  ardent  worker 
in  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  Home, 
Lynnville. 

Head. , Jas.  M.  Mayor  of  Nashville  since  1900. 
Lawyer.  Born  in  Sumner  county,  1853. 
Graduated  in  law  at  Harvard,  1876.  Demo- 
crat. 

Hcnnaman , Jno.  P>.  Professor  of  English  and 
Literature  at  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee.  Editor  of  Sewanee  Review. 
Writes  on  historical  and  literary  subjects. 
Born  in  North  Carolina,  1864. 
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Heron,  Susan.  With  Miss  Hood,  Principal  of 
Belmont  College,  Nashville. 

Higbee,  Jennie.  Principal  of  Miss  Higbee’s  School 
for  Girls,  Memphis.  Died  July,  1903. 

Hill , Samuel  E.  Superintendent  of  Knox  county 
schools,  1901.  President  of  State  Teacher’s 
Association,  1902. 

Hinds , Jas.  I.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville.  Born  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 1847.  Contributes  to  scientific  and 
literary  journals.  Author  i “Use  of  Tobacco,” 
and  “American  System  of  Education.” 

Hohlfeld , Alex . R.  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville. 
Author  of  several  German  books. 

Holbrook , Alfred.  President  and  founder  of  Alfred 
Holbrook  Normal  University  at  McMinn- 
ville. Author : The  Normal,  or  Methods  of 
Teaching,”  and  “An  English  Grammar.” 
Born  in  Connecticut,  1816. 

Hood , Ida.  On$  of  the  Principals  of  Belmont 
College,  Nashville. 

Hopu'ood,  Josephus.  President  of  Milligan  Col- 
lege. Born  in  Kentucky  in  1843.  Prohibition 
candidate  for  Governor  in  1896.  Contributes 
to  religious  papers.  Home,  Milligan. 

House , John  F.  Lawyer.  Born  in  Williamson 
county,  1827.  Served  in  Congress,  1875  to 
1880,  ami  voluntarily  declined  to  serve 
longer.  Author:  “Can  It  Be  False?”  Home, 
Clarksville. 
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Houston,  W.  C.  Circuit  Judge  since  1894.  Born 
in  Bedford  county,  1852.  In  State  Legisla- 
ture. 1877,  1881,  1883.  Presidential  Elector, 
1888.  Home,  Woodbury. 

Ingram,  E.  E.  ' Pastor  First  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church,  at  Nashville. 

Jones , Richard.  Professor  of  Literature  at  Van- 
derbilt University,  Nashville.  Author : ‘‘The 
Arthurian  Legends.7'  -Kiiifo  Fischer/’  and 
other  works. 

Jones , Wharton  S.  Educator.  At  one  time  Vice- 
President  National  Educational  Association, 

. .and  later  President  Tennessee  State  Teacher's 
Association.  Home,  Memphis. 

Jordan,  Thos.  W.  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of 
College  at  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox- 
ville. Born  in  Virginia  in  1848. 

Karris , T.  C.  Educator,  lecturer,  author.  Born 
in  1845,  near  Knoxville.  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy and  Pedagogics  in  University  of 
Tennessee  till  1899.  Author-.  “Civil  Govern- 
ment of  Tennessee,”  “History  of  University 
of  Tennessee,”  “That  Bad  Boy,”  etc.  Home, 
Powell  Station. 

Kerble,  John  Bell.  Prominent  lawyer  at  Nash- 
ville. 

Keffcr,'  Chas.  A.  Professor  of  Horticulture  in 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.  Con- 
tributes to  agricultural  and  horticultural 
magazines.  Born  in  Iowa,  1861. 


Kelly , David  C.  Born  at  Leeville,  1833.  During 
Civil  War,  Colonel  of  Cavalry  under  Forrest. 
-.Methodist  minister.  Author:  “Short  Method 
• With -Modern  Doubt,”  and  “Bishop  or  Con- 
ference.’5 Home,  Nashville. 

Kennedy,- Walker.  Editor  Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal.  - Born  in  Kentucky.  Has  written 
for  Courier- Journal,  Nashville  American, 
Life,  Puck,  Century,  North  American 
Review,  etc.  Author:  “The  Secret  of  the 
Wet  Woods,”  and  “In  the  Dwellings  of 
; Silence.” 

Kennedy , Sara,  Beaumont.  Author:  “Josceiyn 

Cheshire,  a Story  of  Revolutionary  Days  in 
the  Carolina?.”  Home,  Memphis. 

Kern,  John  A.  Professor  of  Theology  at  Vander- 
bilt University.  Nashville.  Born  in  Virginia, 
1846.  Author:  i: The  Ministry  to  the  Con- 
gregation.” . 

Killebrew,  Jos.  B.  Authority  on  the  products  and 
industries  of  the  State.  Born  near  Clarks- 
ville. Author:  “Resources  of  Tennessee,” 
“Grasses  of  Tennessee,”  “Sheep  Husbandry,” 
“Wheat  Culture,”  “Geology  of  Tennessee,” 
and  many  articles  and  pamphlets  on  similar 
subjects.  Home,  Nashville. 

King,  Jas.  M.  Professor  of  Physics  in  Peabody 
Normal  College.  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Medical  Department,  University  of  Nash- 
ville. Born  at  Murfreesboro,  1867.  State 
Chemist.  Home,  Nashville. 
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Kirkland,  Jas.  II.  Born  in  South  Carolina,  1359, 
Tra  veled  and  studied  abroad.  Chancellor  of 
Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville.  Has 
published  philological  review  articles.  Editor 
“Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.” 

Lea , John  M . Retired  lawyer.  Born  in  East 
Tennessee.  President  of  Tennessee  Historical 
Society.  Director  of  many  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Home,  Nashville. 

Lewellern,  Geo . A.  President  Bellevue  College  for 
Girls  at  Collierville  since  1895. 

Lewintkal,  Isidore.  Jewish  Rabbi.  Born  in  Ger- 
many. Contributes  to  magazines  and  news- 
papers. Home,  Nashville. 

Link , S.  A.  Educator  and  author.  Has  held 
various  positions  as  principal  and  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Author : “Pioneers  of 
Southern  Literature,”  “Essays,”  “Education 
of  the  Blind,”  etc.  Home,  Thomasville. 

Little,  Chas.  E.  Professor  of  Latin  at  Peabody 
Normal  College.  Author : “A  Grammatical 
Index  to  the  Chaudogya  Upanisad.”  Born 
in  Georgia.  Home,  Nashville. 

Lowry,  Jos.  E.  Methodist  minister.  President 
of  Hiwassee  College. 

Lurton , Horace.  For  seven  years  a member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee.  Born  in 
Kentucky  in  1844.  Circuit  Judge.  Home, 
Nashville. 

Lynde , Francis.  Born  in  New  York,  1856.  Author: 
“A  Question  of  Courage,”  “A  Private  Chiv- 
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airy,”,  and  “A  Case  in  Equity.”  Home, 
Chattanooga. 

McAlister,  IF  K.  Judge  of  Supreme  Court.  Born 
at  Nashville,  1850.  Educated  at  Bethany 
College,  West  Virginia,  and  University  of 
Nashville.  Offices  held:  City  Attorney  of 
Nashville,  Circuit  Judge,  Supreme  Judge. 
Home,  Nashville. 

McCallie , J H.  Principal  Harrison  Seminary. 
Superintendent  Knoxville  City  Schools  till 
1901. 

McGill,  John  T.  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Van- 
derbilt. Author:  ‘-Laboratory  Experiments 
in  General  Chemistry.”  Born  in  Monroe 
county,  1851.  Studied  abroad.  Home, 
Nashville. 

MacGoican,  Alice.  Contributes  articles  and  stories 
to  magazines.  Bern  in  Ohio,  1858.  Author: 
“The  Last  Word,  a Novel/*  “Return,”  and  in 
collaboration  with  her  sister,  “Hung  for  a 
Lamb.”  Home,  Chattanooga. 

McKinney,  Annie  Booth.  Well  known  in  women’s 
club  circles.  President  of  Tennessee  Women’s 
Press  Club.  Born  in  Mississippi.  With 
Grace  MacGowan  Cook,  Author:  “Mistress 
Joy,  a Tale  of  Natchez  in  1798.”  Home, 
Knoxville. 

McLemore,  William  S.  Retired  lawyer.  Born  at 
Thompson  Station,  1830.  At  various  times 
editor,  County  Court  Clerk,  Circuit  Judge. 
In  Civil  War  with  Forrest.  Commanded 
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Starnes’s  regiment  after  that  .general’s  death, 
later  commanded  DibrelPs  brigade.  Home, 
Murfreesboro. 

McLemore,  Bethenia  D.  Educator.  Author:  “Prac- 
tical Plans  for  Primary  Teachers,”  “Sam 
Davis,”  and  “Tennessee  and  Tennesseans.” 
Home,  Murfreesboro.  Born  at  Franklin. 
Married  W.  0.  Oldham,  May,  1903.  Home, 
Portales,  New  Mexico. 

Malone , Eva  W.  At  one  time  Secretary  of  Ten- 
nessee Women’s  Press  Club.  Author:  “Out 
Among  the  Animals,  “Jinny,”  “Book  of 
Poems,”  and  many  short  stories.  Born  at 
Jefferson  City.  Educated  at  Ward  Semi- 
nary. Married  Colonel  J.  C.  Malone.  Home, 
Knoxville. 

Malone , Walter.  Born  in  Mississippi,  1866.  Law- 
yer. Lived  for  three  years  in  New  York. 
Author:  “Claribel  and  Other  Poems,”  “The 
Coming  of  the  King,”  “Songs  of  Dusk  and 
Dawn,”  “Songs  of  North  and  South,”  etc., 
and  numerous  stories.  Home,  Memphis. 

Meeks,  M.  H.  Lawyer  at  Nashville.  For  eight 
years  State’s  Attorney. 

Meeks , R.  P.  Christian  minister.  Born,  1849. 
Author:  “At  the  Feet  of  Jesus.”  Home, 
Henderson. 

Mellen,  Geo.  F.  Authority  on  Southern  editors. 
Writes  for  Methodist  Review,  New  England 
Magazine,  and  other  publications.  Born  in 
Alabama.  Professor  Greek  and  French  in 
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University  of  Tennessee  in  1891.  Home, 
Knoxville. 

Mitchell , David  E.  Elected  President  of  Cumber- 
land University,  Lebanon,  1902.  Born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1876.  With  I.  W.  P. 
Buchanan  erected  Castle  Heights  Training 
School.  Home,  Lebanon. 

Mom , John  A.  Congressman  from  Third  District. 
Born  in  Virginia,  1S55.  Democrat.  Home, 
Chattanooga. 

Mooney , W.  D.  Principal  Mooney’s  Training 
School  for  Boys.  Author:  “La, tin  Grammar.” 
Home,  Murfreesboro. 

Moore , Frederick.  Professor  of  History  and  Econ- 
omics at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville. 
Born  in  Connecticut.  Author  and  translator. 

Moore , John  Trotwood.  Born  at  Marion,  Alabama, 
1858.  Moved  to  Tennessee  in  1885.  Owns 
a large  stock  farm  near  Columbia  called 
“ Westover.”  Under  the  name  of  “Trotwood” 
has  a national  reputation  as  a writer  upon 
equine  matters.  Author  “Songs  and  Stories 
from  Tennessee,”  “A  Summer  Hymnal,” 
and  numerous  lyric  and  martial  poems.  Of 
his  story  “Old  Mistis,”  Octave  Thanet  said, 
“It  brought  a sob  from  the  heart  of  the 
world.”  Home,  Columbia. 

Moore , Maude.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Shelby  county,  Home,  Collierville. 

Morgan , R.  K.  Principal  Morgan’s  Training 
School  for  Boys  at  Fayetteville. 
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Moss,  John.  Judge  of  Criminal  Court.  Home, 
Memphis. 

Murjree , Fannie  N.  D.  Born  at  Murfreesboro. 
Daughter  of  Wm.  L.  Murfree  and  sister  to 
Mary  N.  Murfree  (Craddock).  Removed 
with  parents  to  Nashville  and  afterwards  to 
St.  Louis.  Educated  in  Nashville  and  Phila- 
delphia. Author:  “Felicia,  a Novel.”  Home, 
Murfreesboro. 

Murjree , Mary  N.  Born  at  Murfreesboro.  Daughter 
of  Wm:  L.  Murfree.  Removed  with  parents 
to  Nashville  and  later  to  St.  Louis.  Edu- 
cated in  Nashville  and  Philadelphia.  Pen- 
name,  “Charles  Egbert  Craddock.”  Author: 
“In  the  Tennessee  Mountains,”  “Where  the 
Battle  Was  Fought,”  “Down  the  Ravine,” 
“The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains,” “In  the  Clouds,”  “The  Story  of 
Keedon  Blu0s,”  “The  Despot  of  Broomsedgc 
Cove,”  “In  the  Stranger  People’s  Country,” 
“The  Juggler,”  “His  Vanished  Star,”  “The 
Phantoms  of  the  Foot-Bridge,  and  Other 
Stories,”  “The  Mystery  of  Witch- Face  Moun- 
tain, and  Other  Stories,”  “The  Young  Moun- 
taineers,” “The  Story  of  Old  Fort  Loudon,” 
“The  Champion,”  “The  Bushwhackers,  and 
Other  Stories,”  also  other  stories  contributed 
to  leading  ’magazines.  Now  resides  at  her 
country  home  near  Murfreesboro. 

Mynders , S.  A.  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  Born  at  Knoxville.  Graduated 
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at  University  of  Tennessee,  1880.  Lecturer 
in  State  Institutes  for  eighteen  years.  Active 
in  educational  work.  Home,  Jackson. 

Neil,  M.  M.  Judge  of  Supreme  Court.  Home, 
Trenton. 

Padgett,  Lemuel  P.  Congressman  from  Seventh 
District  Born  in  Columbia,  1855.  Lawyer. 
Presidential  Elector  in  1884.  In  State 
Senate,  1898.  Democrat.  Home,  Columbia. 

Page , Elizabeth  Fry.  Born  in  Virginia,  1868.  One 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Tennessee  Women's 
Press  Club.  Contributes  to  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Married  Mr.  David  Page,  1898. 
Home,  Nashville. 

Palmer,  Horace  E.  Lawyer.  Born  at  Murfrees- 
boro, 1855.  Son  of  Gen.  Jos.  B.  Palmer. 
Educated  at  University  of  Virginia  and  at 
Lebanon.  Home,  Murfreesboro. 

Patterson,  Malcolm  R.  Congressman  from  Tenth 
District.  Born  in  Alabama,  1861.  Studied 
at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville.  Home, 
Memphis. 

Peeples , Mrs.  Oscar.  The  first  to  take  active  steps 
toward  organizing  a Woman’s  Press  Club  in 
the  State.  Contributes  to  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Born  in  Georgia.  Home,  Chat- 
tanooga. 

Pepper , John  R.  Prominent  in  Sunday  school 
work.  Author:  “Quiver  Tips  for  Lovers  of 
Sunday  School  Work,”  and  books  on  Sunday 
school  methods.  Heme,  Memphis. 
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Perkins , Angie  V.  YYarr&n.  Dean  of  Woman’s 
Department  in  University  of  Tennessee. 
Actively  interested  in  education,  missions, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work,  and  women’s  clubs. 
Taught  at  Wellesley.  Graduated  at  Harvard 
Annex.  Home,  Knoxville. 

Perkins , Chas.  Albert.  Born  in  Massachusetts. 
Taught  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  Bryii  Mawr. 
Author : “Outlines  of  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism,” and  articles  for  American  Journal 
of  Science.  Professor  of  Physics  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering  at  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

Pierce , Rice  A.  Congressman  from  Ninth  District. 
Born  in  Weakley  county,  1849.  Served  in 
war  with  Forrest.  Democrat.  Home,  Union 
City. 

Porter , Jas.  I).  See  list  of  Governors,  page  132. 
Author : “Confederate  Military  History  of 
Tennessee.”  Chancellor  University  of  Nash- 
ville. 

Race,  John  II.  President  of  Grant  University, 
Chattanooga.  Born  in  Pennsylvania,  1862. 
Contributes  articles  to  newspapers.  Metho- 
dist minister. 

Reno,  ltd  Kinney . Born  at  Nashville.  Married 
Mr.  Robt.  Ross  Reno,  1885.  Author : “Miss 
Breckinridge,  a Daughter  of  Dixie,”  and  “An 
Exceptional  Case.”  Society  Editor  of  “Nash- 
ville Daily  News.”  Home,  Nashville. 
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Rice j Ada  Scott.  Does  dramatic  criticism  and 
story  writing  for  “Nashville  American.” 
Correspondent  of  New  York  Herald.  Promi- 
nent in] work  of  Woman’s  Press  Club.  Born 
in  Nashville.  Home,  Nashville. 

Richardson.  Jas.  D.  Congressman  from  Fifth 
District.  Born  in  Rutherford  county,  1843. 
Educated  in  country  schools  and  Franklin 
College.  Fought  in  Civil  War.  In  the  State 
Legislature  from  1871  to  1874.  Delegate  to 
National  Democratic  Conventions  of  1876, 
1898,  and  1900.  Member  of  Congress  from 
1885  till  1903.  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in 
Tennessee,  1873  and  1874.  Grand  High 
Priest  Grand  Chapter  R.  A.  M.  Tenn.,  1882. 
Inspector  General  A.  and  A.  Scottish  Rite 
Masons  33rd  Degree  in  Tennessee.  Grand 
Commander  Supreme  Council  of  this  rite. 
Editor  and  compiler  of  “Messages  and  Papers 
of  the  Presidents.  Home,  Murfreesboro. 

Richardson , John  E.  Lawyer.  Born  in  Ruther- 
ford county,  1857.  Graduated  at  Princeton, 
1877,  and  at  Lebanon,  1878.  Democrat. 
Home,  Murfreesboro. 

Richardson , R.  X.  Lawyer.  Born  at  Franklin, 
1841  Nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Peo- 
ple’s Party  in  1898.  Home,  Franklin. 

Ridley , Bromjicld  L.  Lawyer.  Born  in  Ruther- 
ford county,  1845.  In  Civil  War  with  Mor- 
gan’s Cavalry,  later  with  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart. 
Author : “Sketches  and  Journal/’  published 
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in  Confederate  Veteran  from  1895  to  1903. 
Home,  Murfreesboro. 

Ridley , Gramille  S.  Lawyer.  Graduated  at  Leb- 
anon, 1858.  Democrat.  Home,  Murfreesboro. 

Robinson , Nina  Hill,  Author : “Aunt  Dice.” 
Home,  Edgefield  Junction. 

Rodriguez , P.  A.  Rector  in  Episcopal  Church. 
Author  and  translator.  Home,  Tullahoma. 

Ruley  William.  Editor  “Knoxville  Daily  Journal 
and  Tribune.” 

Safford , Jas.  M.  State  Geologist.  Born  in  Ohio, 
1822.  Author:  “Geology  of  Tennessee,”  “Geo- 
logical Reconnoissance  of  Tennessee,”  and 
many  papers  on  geological  subjects.  Home, 
Nashville. 

Savage , Geo.  M.  President  Southwestern  Baptist 
University  at  Jackson.  Born  in  Mississippi, 
1849.  Graduated  at  Murfreesboro.  Baptist 
minister. 

Schmitt , Cooper  D.  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

Shields , John  K.  Judge  of  Supreme  Court.  Born 
at  Clinchdale,  Grainger  county,  1859.  Began 
study  of  law  at  age  of  eighteen.  Democrat. 
Appointed  by  Governor  Turney,  Chancellor 
of  Twelfth  Chancery  Division.  Home,  Mor- 
ristown. 

Sims,  Thetas  W.  Congressman  from  Eighth  Dis- 
trict. Born  in  Wayne  county,  1852.  Edu- 
cated at  Savannah,  Tenn.,  and  Cumberland 
University,  Lebanon.  Home,  Linden, 
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Smith , Oscar . Author:  “Stray  Leaves  from  South- 
ern Literature,”  “Practical  Plans  for  Nature 
Study,”  and  “An  Elementary  Agriculture.” 
Writes  for  newspapers  and  school  journals. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Jackson  High 
School. 

Sneed,  John  L.  T.  President  Memphis  Law  School. 
Born  in  North  Carolina.  Officer  in  Mexican 
War.  J udge  of  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee, 
1870-1878.  Edited  five  volumes  of  “Sneed’s 
Tennessee  Reports.” 

8 nodg  ra  ss,  Ckcis.  E.  Lawyer  and  Ex-Con  gress  ns  an. 
Born  in  Sparta,  1886.  Democrat.  Home, 
Cross  ville. 

Snodgrass , David  L.  Born  in  Sparta,  1851.  In 
State  Legislature,  1879-1888.  Judge  of  Court 
of  References  for  two  years.  Judge  of  Su- 
preme Court  for  sixteen  years,  and  Chief 
J ustice  for  more  than  eight  years  of  that  time. 
Home,  Chattanooga. 

Soule,  Andrew  M.  Professor  of  Agriculture  at 
Tennessee  Experimental  Station.  Contrib- 
utes to  periodicals,  articles  on  agricultural 
subjects.  Home,  Knoxville. 

Spruce,  John  F.  Founder  of  American  University 
of  Harriman. 

Stevenson,  Jas.  H.  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Vander- 
bilt University,  Nashville.  Born  in  Canada, 
1860.  Author:  “Herodotus  and  the  Empires 
of  the  East,”  in  collaboration  with  Tollman. 
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Author:  “Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Con- 
tracts.” 

Tatum,  W.  C.  Edited  different  newspapers. 
Officer  in  Spanish- American  War.  Associate 
Editor  Nashville  American.  Colonel  State 
Guard.  Horne,  Nashville. 

Temple,  Oliver  P.  Author : “The  Cavalier  and  the 
Puritan,”  and  “East  Tennessee  and  the  Civil 
War.”  Home,  Knoxville. 

Thruston,  G.  P.  Lawyer.  Born  in  Ohio,  1835. 
Contributes  to  magazines  on  antiquarian; 
historical,  and  military  subjects.  Author: 
“Antiquities  of  Tennessee  and  Adjacent 
States.”  Home,  Nashville. 

Tigert , John  J,  Methodist  minister.  Author: 
“Systematic  Theology,”  “Passing  Through 
the  Gates,”  “Handbook  of  Logic,”  “The 
Making  of  Methodism,”  and  “A  Manual 
of  Christian  Doctrine.”  Born  in  Kentucky, 
1856.  Home,  Nashville. 

Tillett,  Wilbur  F.  Professor  of  Systematic  The- 
ology at  Vanberbilt.  Dean  of  Theological 
Faculty.  Born  in  North  Carolina.  Author: 
“Hymn  Studies,”  “Discussions  in  Theology,” 
and  “Personal  Salvation.”  Home,  Nash- 
ville. 

Tollman,  Herbert  C.  Professor  of  Greek  at  Van- 
derbilt. Born  in  Massachusetts.  One  of  the 
authors  of  “Harper  and  Tollman’s  Ctesar.” 
Author:  “Tollman’s  Persian  Inscriptions,” 
and  other  works.  Home,  Nashville. 
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Turley,  Thus.  B.  Lawyer.  Born  in  Memphis. 
Served  in  Confederate  army.  In  U.  S.  Senate 
from  1897  to  1901.  Home,  Memphis. 

Vance , Hiram  A.  Professor  of  English  at  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville. 

Vaughan ■,  Jim.  J.  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy  at  Vanderbilt.  Taught  fourteen 
years  at  University  of  Alabama,  and  for 
many  years  in  schools  for  girls.  Born  in 
Alabama,  1834.  Home,  Nashville. 

Vertrees,  J.  J.  Prominent  lawyer  at  Nashville. 

Wait , Chas.  E.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  Knoxville.  Author  of 
numerous  bulletins  on  nutrition,  and  papers 
on  chemical  subjects.  Home,  Knoxville. 

Webby  John  M.  Educator.  Born  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Educated  at  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1869.  With  his  brother,  Principal 
of  Webb’s  Training  School  for  Boys,  located 
first  at  Culleoka,  and  since  1886  at  Bell- 
buckle. 

Webb,  Wm.  R.  Educator.  Born  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Graduated  at  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Founder  of  Webb’s  Training 
School  for  Boys  at  Culleoka,  1870.  School 
located  at  Bellbuekle  since  1886. 

Wiggins,  Beaj.  L.  Vice-Chancellor  of  University 
of  the  South,  Sewanee.  Born  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 1861.  Educated  at  Sewanee  and  at 
Johns  Hopkins. 
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Wiley , Edwin.  Author ; “The  Old  and  the  New 
Renaissance.  Home,  Nashville. 

Wilkes , Jo/m  & Judge  of  Supreme  Court.  Born 
in  Maury  county.  At  various  times  Presi- 
dent Martin  College,  Pulaski ; Director  Mem- 
phis <k  Charleston  R.  It.  Company ; Treasurer 
Texas  & Pacific  R.  R.  Company ; Private 
Secretary  of  Gov.  John  C.  Brown;  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State.  Home,  Pulaski 
Wright.  Luke  E.  Member  of  Phillipine  Commis- 
sion. Born,  1847.  Home,  Memphis. 
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